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MADAME LABORDE, 
We take great pleasure in laying before our 
readers the accompanying portrait of Madame 
Laborde, the celebrated prima donna, which was 
drawn expressly for us “ Homer, from a very 
fine photograph by Messrs. Silsbee, Case & Co., 
of this city, and which is an undeniable likeness. 
Madame Laborde’s wonderful and highly cul- 
tivated voice, and truly marvellous execution, 
her undeviating excellence, her conscientious de- 
votion to her art, are as thoroughly honored and 
appreciated in this city, as in any other of the 
many capitals she has visited during her brilliant 
career in Europe and America. Our portrait 
will, therefore, be preserved as an interesting 
souvenir of an artiste who has but just left us, 
and who, we have been informed, may never 
visit us again. During the recent engagement 
of the opera troupe at the Boston Theatre, she 
sustained various leading characters, and it is 
but justice to say, that she was more than equal 
to her reputation in all. For her benefit she 
layed Lucia di Lammermoor to a 
ighly appreciative audience, who 
were lavish of their bouquets and 
their applause. An able critic says 
of the performance, that her vocal- 
ization in the close of the cavatina, 
in —— of the duet with Enrico 
and in the mad scene, equalled the 
very best displays of voce, with 
skill, taste and expression in use of 
it, that she has yet given a Boston 
public. Madame Laborde enjo 
a lofty European reputation. She 
has sustained the leading charac- 
ters in the lyric drama in cities 
where no mediocrity is tolerated, 
and has long been one of the most 
brilliant stars in that galaxy of tal- 
ent which illuminates the stage of 
the French opera, associated with 
such names as Stoltz and Cruvelli. 
In America she has always been a 
favorite, and though surpassed in 
histrionic ability by many of her 
contemporaries, still her voice and 
vocalization place her in the front 
rank, and none of the many prima 
donnas to whom we have listened, 
have given more pleasure to the 
cultivated ear. If we are no more to 
be charmed by her wonderful voice, 7 
we take our final leave of her with 
the sincerest regret. 


As the Ital- lo 
ian opera is now an “ institution” /, FA 


with us, it may prove interesting 
to our readers to glance at its ori- 4 / 
gin and history. About the year // f 
1594, three young Florentine no- / 
bles, who were mutually attached / 
from a similarity of tastes, and were 
passionately fond of poetry and mu- / 
sic, formed an idea of reviving or 


Sa 


imitating the chanted declamation Li 


of the Greek tragedies. The poet 
Rinuccini was’ employed to write 
what is now called the libretto of a M4 
drama, on the story of Daphne, to bi) 
which Peri, a then celebrated com- el 
poser, assisted by an excellent /- 
amateur musician, Count Giacomo y 
Corsi, furnished the music The Yu 
author and his friends sustained |) 
the characters, and the instrument- Y 
ation was confided to a harpsichord, 
a harp, a viol di gamba, and a lute. 
It was privately represented, but 
created a profound sensation, 
though there were no distinctive 
airs in this rude attempt at opera, 
and it was only a sort of monoto- 
nous chant. Four years afterward 
the same poet and composer pro- 
duced the first opera represented 
before the public. It was entitled 
Euridice, and was played at the 


theatre in Florence in honor of the Ye 


marriage of Mary de Medici with 
Henry IV. of aes. On this 
occasion, the introduction of Anac- 
reontic stanzas set to music, and a 
chorus at the end of each act, fore- 
shadowed the airs and choruses of 
the modern opera. Monteverde, a 
Milanese musician, improved the 
recitative by. giving it more flow 
and expression ; he set the opera 
of Ariadne, by Rinuccini, for the 
court of Mantua, and in the opera 
of Glasone, set by Cavili and 


Cicoguini for the Venetians in 1649, occur the 
first airs connected in sentiment and spirit with 
the dialogue. According to another story of the 
origin of the opera, John Sulpitius, about 1486, 
exhibited little dramas, accompanied with music, 
in the market-place at Rome, and also before the 
pope and some of the cardinals. The commence- 
ment of the opera seria (serious opera) at Rome, 
reminds us of the wagon of Thespis and his lees- 
besmeared company of strollers. The first per- 
formance of this kind, consisting of scenes in re- 
citative and airs, was exhibited in a cart during 
the carnival of 1606, by the musician Quagliata, 
and four or five of his friends. The first regular 
serious opera performed at Naples was in 1615; 
it was entitled Amor non ha legge (Love has no 
laws). During the next half century, the opera 
not only did not improve, but it degenerated and 
became in Italy what it was in France during 
the last century, a grand spectacle addressed to 
the eye, in which the poetry and music were the 
last things considered, while the scenery, mechan- 
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ical illusions, and pantomime, were on the most 
splendid scale. As Goldoni said, long after- 
wards, of the grand opera of Paris, “It was the 
paradise of the eyes and the purgatory of the 
ears.” The first opera buff (comic opera) is 
said to have been represented in Venice in 1624, 
where the first operatic stage was erected in 
1637. It is usually said that the opera in 
France dates only from the 17th century. This 
is erroneous, however. The first dramatic work, 
which may be regarded as the commencement of 
the opera in Paris, was performed as early as 
1581. This piece, which was played at the 
Louvre, on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Duke de Joyeuse, a favorite of Henry III., with 
Mile. de Vaudmont, the king’s sister-in-law, had 
been composed by Baltarazarini, a Piedmontese 
musician, musical director of Catharine de Medi- 
cis, and by Beaulieu and Salmon, musicians of 
the king’s chamber. It was entitled Ballet com- 
ique de la Royne (the queen’s comic ballet). 
There were singing and dancing in it. The 
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principal parts of this comic drama were assigned 
to the most distinguished persons at court. 
Nearly a century elapsed between this first at- 
tempt, which was very successful, and the sec- 
ond opera played in France. In 1645, Cardinal 
Mazarin, desirous of gratifying the tastes of 
Anne of Austria, brought a company of Italian 
singers to Paris, and installed them in the theatre 
of the hotel du Petit-Bourbon, near the Louvre. 
There they performed /a Festa teatrale della finta 
Pazza, a comic opera by Guilio Strozzi. Two 
years later another Italian troupe played Zelino’s 
Orfeoe Euridice. The Parisians went in crowds to 
this entertainment. An indifferent poet, the Abbé 
Perrin, master of ceremonies to Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, conceived the idea of imitating the 
Italians, and writing the words of a French 
opera. It is a poem, entitled une Pastorale, in 
five acts, set to music by Cambert, organist 
of the church of St. Honoré, and queen mother’s 
musical director. The piece was tried at Issy, 
near Vaugirard, in M. de La Haye’s house. It 
met with great success, and was 
equally fortunate when it was per- 
formed before the king at Vin- 
cennes, and then at the hotel du 
Nevers. Encouraged by this good 
fortune, the Abbé Perrin solicited 
and obtained “ permission to estab- 
lish in the city of Paris, and others 
of the kingdom, academies of 
music, for singing in public theat- 
rical pieces.” The date of this 
privilege is 1669. It took no less 
than ten years to obtain it, for the 
date of /a Pastorale is 1659. Per- 
rin formed a partnership with 
Cambert and a certain Marquis de 
Sourdéac, well acquainted with 
theatrical machinery. The three 
partners built a stage in the tennis- 
court of /a Bouteille, situated in the 
Rue Mazarine, where, in March, 
1671, they played Pomone, the first 
French opera given before a paying 
public—words by Perrin, music by 
Cambert, ballet by 
“Pomone ” was played for eight 
months with unvarying success, 
and Perrin’s share of the profits 
was 30,000 livres. In Germany, 
carnival plays, in which the per- 
formance consisted of singing, ex- 
isted even in the times of Hans 
Sachs, who died in 1567. Opitz 
and others imitated the Italian 
pieces, but the first original Ger- 
we man opera is said to have been 
Adam and Eve, played in Ham- 
SS burg in 1678. In Sweden the first 

SSS original Swedish opera was played 

Ss? in 1774. In the seventeenth cen- 
. tury the Italian opera was intro- 
“\ duced into England, with great dif- 
\ ficulty, encountering the attacks of 
~ all the wits of the day. Gay’s 
“ Beggar’s Opera” was written to 
burlesque the Italian opera, though 
the author contrived to make it a 
two-fold satire. It was then, as 
now, however, sustained by nobil- 
ity and fashion. The Italian opera 
was not introduced into Spain till 
the latter half of the last century. 
The Italians draw the line between 
serious opera and comic opera 
much more distinctly than the 
Germans, so that the Italian seri- 
ous opera appears almost insipid 
to a German. But the opera 
buffu, or comic opera, is quite 
grotesque and national, and pro- 
duces the liveliest effect when 
played by Italians. The English 
have no very distinguished com- 
posers of opera, while Germany has 
furnished e of the greatest 
names that the annals of music 
can boast. The German opera, as 
it now exists, originated in the 
operetta, chiefly cultivated in the 
latter half of the 13th centary by 
Weisse and Hiller. The vocal 
parts were gradually lengthened, 
till at last they took the form of 
the opera seria, and when the finale, 
an Italian invention, was intro- 
duced, the full, complete opera 
was received into universal favor. 
In the United States the taste for 
opera is now universally diffused. 
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THE GHOST IN HAMLET. 


BY GIACOMO 8S. CAMPANA. 


_— 


Litre Ella Moulson was my very first rev- 
elation of the beautiful. I had seen things which 
were called beautiful, and had called them so 
myself; but the word was nothing but a word. 
It conveyed to me no definite idea, nor had I 
any proper conception of what beauty was, till 
the loveliness of little Ella called it into 
existence. 

Mr. Moulson was our nearest neighbor. He 
lived in a large, yellowish house, nearly buried 
in trees and shrubbery ; and among those trees 
and in the midst of that shrubbery I used to play, 
with Ella. There are no such trees and shrab- 
bery now-a-days. There are no such blossoms, 
no such flowers, as those which grew on Mr. 
Moulson’s lawn. No, there is nothing of the 
sort now. 

And it is just so with the time. I appeal to 
the reader if it isn’t—that is to say if he is over 
thirty-five. Observe that I say he. I wouldn’t 
dare to insinuate even that there is a single lady 
in America “ over thirty-five.” It is the old fel- 
lows that I am talking to—the he fellows. Now, 
isn’t itso? Just as the weeks in former years 
were as long as the months are now, and the 
months as long (almost) as the years are now, 
just so were the trees greener, and grander, and 
shadier, and the shrubbery and flowers brighter 
and more beautiful. Some people will deny it, 
it is true ; some, indeed, have never noticed it ; 
but for my part I would swear to it in a minute 
—wouldn’t you, dear (past thirty-five) reader ¢ 

I liked everything about the Moulsons ; not 
only their house and grounds, their trees and 
shrubs and flowers, but themselves. Mr. Moul- 
son, though a man of learning, and even of ex- 
traordinary acquirements, was as familiar and 
considerate with us children as the tenderest wo- 
man could have been ; and as for Mrs. Moulson, 
there never was anybody that didn’t like her, not 
even old Spitfire, the black tom-cat, who had left 
his mark on every skin about the place but hers. 
A cat that could look her in the face, and then 
have the heart to scratch her, should be ostra- 
cised, at the very least, sent to the cat-Coventry 
forever, as un feline in the last degree. 

With such a father and such a mother, nature 
could never have committed the unnatural blua- 
der of making anything of Ella but the dear, de- 
lightful, sweet little creature she was. When I 
first heard that there was a new baby at Mr. 
Moulson’s, I became inordinately curious to see 
it, and displayed no small amount of infantile 
ingenuity in intriguing with my mother for per- 
mission to accompany her on her first visit to 
Mrs. Moulson. I succeeded and went, but it 
was only to be most egregiously disappointed. 

The fact is, I had exalted ideas of babyism, 
based as they were upon the chubby, good-look- 
ing faces of sundry jolly little cherubs, of two 
or three months old and upwards ; but the sight 
of this shapeless, discolored, half a day old, ugly 
little monster of a Moulson, revolutionized all 
my ideas upon the subject. 

“Ma! say, ma!—is it a nigger?” 

Now I do hope and trust that the judicious 
reader will not imagine, for one instant, that a 

dignified, well-brought-up young gentleman, of 
considerably more than six years of age, could 
so far forget himself as to make use of such a 
highly improper expression. No no; it was my 
little three-and-a-half-year-old sister who horrified 
and mortified my good mother with this unlucky 
juvenile indiscretion. 

But though I had sense enough to hold my 
tongue till we got home, I believe my unex- 
pressed thoughts were quite as dark hued as 
those of my sister. In proportion to the height 
of my -expectations was the depth of my disap- 
pointment, and from that hour I lost all faith in 
babies ; I became, so to speak, a misopedist—a 
baby-hater. Yea, truly, as far as infants were 
concerned (as little Sallie Simpkins said when 
she found her doll was made of saw-dust), my 
illusions were all dispelled, and my life must 
henceforth be a trackless desert and a barren 
waste. 

About this time, I went to visit my grand- 
mother, and remained with her nearly a year. 
There were no babies there. The next morning 
after my return to my father’s house, I passed 
over the stile into Mr. Moulson’s grounds. The 
first thing I saw there was a little milk-and-rose- 
cheeked angel, sacking a lolly-pop. Though 
this phenomenon was nothing more than a mag- 


nified baby—a folio edition of my pet aversion 
—I was so much like a grown-up man in my in- 
consistency that I could hardly help falling down 
and worshipping it. 

That was the moment when I first fell in love 
with Ella Moulson. I say the first time, advis- 
edly, for it was not the last, not the only time, 
by a jug-full. In fact, my veracity would bardly 
be safe in undertaking to say how many times 
this operation was performed. Every time I 
went away to school, or left home for any cause, 
it had all to be done over again. Not that I 
would be understood to complain of the neces. 
sity of doing the thing so often. I do not re- 
member that I ever repined at it the least bit. 

From this light, perhaps I should say nonsen 
sical, preface, the reader might naturally infer 
that I have a merry story to tell. I am sorry to~ 
say that such is not the fact; but it is always 
time enough to be sad when you can no longer 
be joyful. 

Though every advantage of education was 
placed within my reach, I was not designed to 
be a professional man. My father was a farmer, 
manufactured out of a retired lawyer, and it was 
in his rural rather than his legal footsteps that 
he wished me to walk. To this decision I was 
not averse, for I was fond of agriculture, and 
proud of our beautiful farm. 

While I was away at college, Mrs. Moulson 
died. Since the death of my own mother, six 
years before, she had in many respects supplied 
that dear parent’s place, and I could not have 
mourned a real mother more sincerely. Ella 
was then nearly ten years old, and the loss to her 
was the greatest that could have befallen her. 
My little sister had been dead several years. 

Three years after Mrs. Moulson’s.death I com- 
pleted my college course, and returned to our 
quiet village of Lendon, to reside there perma- 
nently. The lion of the hour in our little com- 
munity I found to be a Miss Artwell, a city belle, 
who had strayed thither, no one knew whence or 
wherefore. She was a dashing, brilliant beauty, 
and considered very fascinating by the beaux of 
Lendon. 

To the surprise of everybody, and of no one 
more than myself, it was the quiet, sedate, and 
and somewhat fastidious widower, Mr. Moulson, 
who bore away the palm, and became the hus- 
band of the dashing beauty. 

When the circle shall have been rquared, the 
perpetual motion invented, and the philosopher’s 
stone and the disinterested politician discovered, 
we shall then probably be ready to answer why 
it is that so many men who are wise in all other 
respects make such egregious asses of themselves 
in a matrimonial point of view. Mr. Moulson 
had few superiors anywhere. His mind was one 
of the very first order, and no one living had 
ever heard him accused of doing a silly thing be- 
fore the occurrence of this unfortunate marriage. 
This one act, however, was quite sufficient to 
bring down to the ordinary level the highest- 
strung wisdom of the best regulated life-time. 

No one at Lendon knew anything of Mr. 
Moulson’s bride, but it did not require much 
knowiedge to make it evident that she would 
prove to be a miserable substitute for Ella’s ad- 
mirable mother, and a miserable help-mate for 
her infatuated father. She was somewhere about 
thirty-five years of age, though, when full-rigged, 
she usually managed to pass for twenty-five. 
She had a flashy, showy style of beauty, which 
pleased some and disgusted others, but which 
one would think the most unlikely of all things 
to attract a man like John Frederick Moulson. 

Poor little Ella was sorely cast down by the 
advent of this most uncongenial mama, but she 

was so anxious to please her father that she nev- 
er allowed him to suspect her repugnance. 

After the marriage I saw comparatively little 
of Ella, and though my affection for her had not 
then assumed the warmth which it afterwards at- 
tained, this restriction upon our intercourse was 
excessively annoying to me. Its origin was as 
follows : 

I was one day passing along the outside of 
Mr. Moulson’s garden wall, when I suddenly 
heard Ella’s voice, in earnest, tearful entreaty, 
crying, “O, don’t! Please, don’t!” 

“And why not?” rejoined some one, in a 
surly tone. “Mrs. Moulson told me to dig it 
up, and I intend to do it.” 

“Q, please don’t!” resumed the child, her 
voice half choked with te:rs. “ It was my dear 
mother’s favorite rose-bush. She planted it with 
her own hand. QO, don’t, Hiram ; pray don’t dig 
it up!” 

“Nonsense! The new dahlias is to go here, 


and they shill go here. I’m not a-goin’ to stop 
for the whim-whams of a brat like you.” 

Ella’s only answer was a low cry, but it was 
pathetic enough to have been the death shriek of 
a breaking heart. The garden wall was a high 
one, but, putting my foot upon a rock which lay 
at its base, and then placing one hand upon the 
top, I cleared it at a bound, alighting within two 
or three feet of a broad-shouldered, rosy-cheeked 
youth, who, with open mouth and wide staring 
eyes, gazed first at me and then up into the sky, 
as if half inclined to think that that was where I 
had come from. After along, stupid stare, he 
seemed at length to have satisfied himself that 
there was nothing supramundane about me, and 
again stuck his spade under the rose-bush which 
he was about to dig up. 

“ You shall not dig up that bush,” said I, lay- 
ing my arm upon his shoulder. 

“Shan’t, hey ¢ And who will stop me ?” 

“T will.” 

“You?” sneered the fellow, with a contempt- 
uous emphasis, inspired by his elephantine devel- 
opment of muscle. “ You? You look like it!” 

He was nearly twice my size and weight, but 
thanks to a more than ordinarily judicious fath- 
er, there were few youths anywhere whose phy- 
sigue, such as it was, had been cultivated like 
mine. 1 was slender, and not above the middle 
height, but every muscle in my body was trained 
and toughened to the utmost extent of its 
capabilities. 

“T don’t want to quarrel with you,” said I." 

“No, I shoulan’t think you would,” sneered 
the fellow again, glancing complacently at my 
lathy frame and his own huge thews and sinews. 

“ But if you dig up that bush you will have to 
dig me up with it.” And I placed a foot on 
each side of it. 

“And that’s what I will do in short order.” 
And he attempted to suit the action to the word. 
But while he was trying to get the spade under 
my feet, with the intention of throwing me 
down, I suddenly caught the handle, gave it a 
violent wrench, thrust it between his legs, and 
with a rapid twist threw him heavily to the 
ground. 

He scrambled up again, and foaming with rage 
ran at me, as if to exterminate me on the spot. I 
had been very angry at first, but by this time 
I had become perfectly cool. I saw that he was 
clumsy and unskilful, and his superiority in size 
and strength did not give me the least uneasiness 
after I had gauged his force. 

Hauling off with his tremendous fist, as if he 
were about to strike a ball with a bat, he aimed 
a blow at my head, delivered with all his strength. 
I dodged the big fist, when it was already within 
a few inches of my nose, and thus suffered the 
magnificent blow to “ waste its sweetness on the 
desert air,” and before he could recover himself 
I pitched into him, with all the strength and all 
the “science ” I was master of. 

The fellow was utterly bewildered and dumb- 
founded. Scientific pugilism was to him a mys- 
tery hitherto undreamed of, and the blows which 
now rained down upon his head and face were as 
far removed from the sphere of his experience, 
or even comprehension, as would have been a 
Hebrew root, or the perils of the Pons Asinorum. 

When he found that it was impossible to hit 
me, and that he received half a dozen blows 
for every one that he attempted to give, he 
came to the conclusion that his arms could not 
protect him, and that it would be safer to try 
what virtue there was in legs ; and a wonderfully 
nimble use he made of them. ‘ 

As soon as the fellow had disappeared, 1 
turned to Ella. The poor child was on her 
knees, kissing her mother’s rose-bush, as if it had 
been a dear friend, of flesh and blood like her- 
self. Der face was bathed in tears, but a smile 
like an April sun broke through them, when she 
looked wp and said : 

“O, Mr. Arthur, if you had saved my own 
life I could not have thanked you more than I 
do! You don’t know how I love this bush!” 

Most girls, in like circumstances, at such an 
age, would have looked decidedly ugly ; but El- 
la’s beauty was of a sort which triumphed over 
all disadvantages. I had never seen her look 
more lovely or more truly interesting. She was 
proceeding to tell me how the rose-tree had been 
planted by her mother on her own birthday, 
when my discomfited antagonist re-appeared, ac- 
companied by Mr. Moulson, to whom he had 
been telling a story which had not truth enough 
in it to make it hang together. 

When informed of the facts as they really oc- 
curred, Mr. Moulson gave the fellow a severe 


reprimand, and forbade him to touch the rose- 
bush. He also thanked me cordially for my in- 
terference ; but I saw that he was sadly changed, 
There was a mark upon his forehead which I 
have since learned to interpret better than I could 
then. It was that fearful sign in which we may 
read the terrible doom of the hen-peckid ! 

The next day I passed by the garden wall 
again, and stepping upon the rock, looked over. 
The rose-bush was gone, and the ground where 
it had stood had all been dug up and raked 
smooth. Hiram Wedge, the fellow to whom I 
gave the drubbing, stood leaning against a peach 
tree, with such an insolently triumphant expres- 
sion upon his face, that it required no little self- 
denial on my part to restrain me from repeating 
the dose of the day before. 

This incident was apparently a trivial one, but 
there was that connected with it which boded no 
good for my excellent friend Mr. Moulson, and 
my charming little pet and playmate Ella. 


Several years elapsed, during which I spent 
much time in the West, where certain interests 
of my father required attention. Meanwhile, 
Ella, the beautiful child, was budding and 
blooming into a more beautiful young woman. 

There came a terrible shock—the death of my 
remaining parent, my only near relative, my al- 
most idolized father. The intense suffering I 
underwent reacted upon my health, and by the 
advice of my own and my late father’s old friend, 
Dr. Worthing, I made the tour of Europe. 

While travelling in the Holy Land, I received 
news which induced me to return at once to the 
United States. Mr. Moulson had died sudden- 
ly, and Ella was left to the tender mercies of her 
uncongenial step-mother. I started the day after 
I received the letter, and in due time arrived in 
New York. In going from the nearest railroad 
station to my own house in Lendon, I had to 
pass by the door of Dr. Worthing. The old 
gentleman was sitting in his little piazza, enjoy- 
ing the freshness of the evening breeze. 

“ Bless my soul!” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
saw me, “the sightof you is ‘ gude for sair cen,’ 
as my Scotch grandmother used to say. How 
are you? how are you, my dear boy? I trust 
you are as hearty as you look.” 

“ Yes, my dear doctor,” replied I, “I began to 
improve the moment I got out of the reach of 
your prescriptions.” 

“Tm heartily glad to bear it. But you hardly 
do me justice, Arthur; for the only prescription 
I gave you, of any importance, was precisely 
that which took you beyond my reach, and I see 
that it has succeeded.” 

I confessed the fact, and returned the warm 
grasp of his hand, the vigor of which surprised 
me. As soon as the ordinary salutations and in- 
quiries were disposed of, I begged the doctor to 
tell me all about our poor friend’s death. 

“ Well, my dear boy,” replied he, “the truth 
is, I know very little about it, for I was unfortu- 
nately away from home at the time. 1 was with 
my grandson, who was suddenly taken very ill, 
at college, and I did not return till the day after 
the funeral.” 

“The disease was apoplexy, I believe.” 

“So I wrote you, and so I have no doubt it 
was. He had been a fit subject for apoplexy tor 
a number of years. He was found, in the morn- 
ing, dead in his bed. Mrs. Moulgon, it appears, 
slept in another room. He was lying on his 
back, quite cold. No noise had been heard dur- 
ing the night, and there was no evidence of pain 
or struggling. Poor Moulson! Ilis last days 
were eminently unhappy ones. He was more 
under the control of his wife than I had any idca 
of. The fact is lamentably obvious in the will 
he left behind him. It not only makes Mrs. M. 
the absolute mistress of all his property, except 
a legacy to Ella of two thousand dollars ; but 
also leaves the poor girl wholly under her con- 
trol, and deprives her of her legacy if she should 
marry without the mother-in-law’s consent.” 

“Tt cannot be possible,” exclaimed I, “that 
Mr. Moulson ever designed to make such a will 
as that. It is a forgery ; or else he was non com- 
pos mentis when he made it.” 

“ Alas, my dear friend, it is all right. Every- 
thing has been done properly. I saw him the 
very day the will was made. His mind was as 
perfect as ever it was. And as for the will, it has 
been rigidly scrutinized, and no one doubts that 
itis genuine. I examined it myself, carefully.” 

witnessed it?” 

“ Hiram Wedge, Mrs. Moulson’s factotum—” 

“That miserable wretch? Why, he would sell 
his soul for a hundred dollars !’” 
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« His name does not add much strength to the 


document, I must confess ; but the other witness 
js old John Stapler, whose honesty nobody will 
ever call in question.” ; 

“Yes, Stapler is an honest man, beyond all 
doubt ; but he is also a very ignorant one.” 

“So he is; but Mr. Moulson read the will to 
him himself, and he saw him sign it.” 

“ He may have seen him sign it, but he is too 
deaf to have heard much of it.” 

“My dear Arthur, I see that you are deter- 
mined to have it your ‘own way. Would to 
Heaven you were right. My feelings and my 
suspicions were much like your own ; but I was 
obliged to confess in the end that there was no 
foundation for them, and you must eventually 
come to a similar conclusion.” 

Here our conference ended, and I took leave 
of the good old doctor with a heavy heart. 

My next care was to see Ella, if possible, be- 
fore my return should be known to Mrs. Moul- 
son. I succeeded ; but I will not trouble the 
reader with the particulars of our interview. 
Suffice it to say that I found her all and more 
than all that I had anticipated, and that before I 
left her she had promised tobe mine. It was in 
vain, however, that I urged her to throw off at 
once the yoke that oppressed her, and give me a 
legal title to be her dearest friend and protector. s 
Her father’s will was law with her, and she was 
determined to abide by it, at least till she was of 
age. In the meantime, however, she promised to 
see me as often as she could, and to correspond 
with me as regularly as possible, while she re- 
mained under the guardianship of her mother- 
in-law. 

The following day I saw old John Stapler. 
He was a tenant on one of the farms of the 
Moulson estate, but a thoroughly upright and in- 
corruptible man. He was so deaf, however, that 
I very much doubted his ability to hear and un- 
derstand what was read to him. Be that as it 
may, from his statement it was impossible to 
doubt that he had heard the will read by Mr. 
Moulson, whether he understood it or not, and 
had seen him sign it. He said that Mr: Moul- 
son told him that the body of the document was 
written by Mrs. Mowson’s cousin, though dicta- 
ted by himself. The cousin, however, was not 
present at the signing. 

As the final result of all my inquiries, I was 
reluctantly forced to come to a like conclusion 
with Dr. Worthing, and to admit that the will 
which so galled me must be genuine. As far as 
mere pecuniary considerations were concerned, 
I think that no one who knows me will believe 
that I had any other feeling than indifference ; 
and I am very sure that Ella knew less and cared 
less about money than I did. It was the cruel, 
crushing slavery imposed upon her by her hate- 
ful mother-in-law, that made her so sad and me 
so rebellious. 

A few days later I obtained a sight of the will. 
I could detect nothing suspicious or irregular 
about it, and if I had any lingering hope left of 
freeing Ella from her bondage by legal means, 
this examination certainly gave it a final and 
effectual quietus. Except the almost hourly tor- 
tures inflicted upon poor Ella, which, alas, were 
so common as hardly to deserve the name of in- 
cidents, nothing occurred to vary the quict mo- 
notony of our village for several months. 

One fine morning in early spring, all Lendon 
was electrified by the news that Mrs. Moulson 
and her “man Friday,” Hiram Wedge, had been 
married that morning, and had gone off to 
Washington on a wedding tour, taking Ella with 
them. 

This was a very unexpected thing to most per- 
sons ; but I, who had been watching the parties 
very closely, was not much surprised at it. 
Wedge had accompanied Mrs. Moulson, or rath- 
er Miss Artwell, when she first came to Lendon 
to live, and had been her devoted agent and obe- 
dient tool ever since. He was a great, over- 
grown, surly, lubberly lout, with nothing to re- 
commend him but a pair of broad shoulders, and 
rosy cheeks ditto. 

In about two weeks the “happy pair” return- 
ed. The manners and morals of the house now 
became worse than ever, and to see the pure and 
saint-like Ellaexposed to such associations, tried 
my patience to the very uttermost. Days, weeks 
and months elapsed, and all the time things grew 
worse instead of better. 

One evening we had a grand public exhibition 
at the Lendon academy, the next epoch in vil- 
lage annals after the famous Moulson marriage. 
A variety of orations, dialogues, scraps of plays, 
etc., were produced by the students, to the in- 


tense delight of a very miscellaneous and by no 
means critical audicnee. 

Among the dramatic morceaur was the fifth 
scene of the first act of Hamlet, containing the 
dialogue between the young Danish prince and 
his dead father’s ghost. As far as Hamlet him- 
self was concerned, the performance was ludi- 
crously bad; but the ghost did better. The 
“royal Dane” had a powerful voice, and exert- 
ed it to the full extent of its capabilities. 

While this Shaksperian declamation was going 
forward, my attention was arrested by a burly 
figure, sitting in a very conspicuous position, im- 
mediately in front of the stage. It was Hiram 
Wedge. The whote thing was evidently new to 
him, and the novelty had waked his sluggish 
soul to unusual activity. 

No one, on ordinary occasions, would be likely 
to say that Hiram had an open countenance. But 
at this juncture it might have been said of it 
with perfect truth. Eyes, mouth and ears were 
all open, to their utmost point of distention. He 
looked as if he might be meditating the feat of 
swallowing the little stage, performers, “ proper- 
ties,” prompter, and all. 

While I was looking at him, the ghost began 
to speak to Hamlet. Hiram seemed to regard it 
all as a reality, and it was ludicrous to behold the 
terror deepening in his face as the ghost d2- 
claimed the well-known lines : 


* But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house 

TI could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood; 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres; 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

Though it was plain enough that the fellow 
could not rightly understand much that he heard, 
his whole soul was nevertheless absorbed in the 
scene before him. At length the ghost began to 
describe his brother’s crime : 

Sleeping within mine orchard, 
My custom always of the afternoon, 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 
And iv the porches of mine ear did pour 
The leperous distilment 
Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despatched ; 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousel’'d, disappointed, unanel'd, 
No reckoning made, but sent to my account, 
With all my imperfections on my head.” 

During the recital of these lines, the fellow’s 
emotions ceased to be ludicrous, and yet my in- 
terest in them increased a hundred fold. Fear 
and horror were depicted in every line of his 
countenance ; his hair actually seemed to bristle 
on his head, and his eyes to start from their sock- 
ets; he grew paler and paler, while great drops 
of sweat started from his forehead, and as the 
performers were finishing the lines which I have 
quoted, he fell backwards in his seat, overcome 
by a death-like swoon. 

The room was very warm, and it was gener- 
ally believed that the heat and closeness of the 
atmosphere was the cause of Wedge’s fainting. 
But I knew better. It was as plain to me as the 
meridian sunlight, that some deep and deadly 
mystery had been stirred up from the inmost 
depths of his bumpkin soul. 

After returning home that night,I reflected 
long and seriously upon this strange emotion 
evinced by one who was in general so stupidly 
apathetic. What could it mean? Dark thoughts 
came driving through my brain, like storm-clouds 
flying before the northern blast, and wrapped my 
soul in gloom, 

I had thrown myself upon a sofa when I first 
reached home, and I lay there for hours, striving 
to shape the chaos of my thoughts into some- 
thing like order and regularity. Suddenly I be- 
came oppressed with a mysterious consciousness 
that I was not alone. A presence, unseen but 
most distinctly felt, weighed heavily upon me ; a 
sort of moral nightmare, almost checking my 
heart’s pulsations. 

Slowly then there arose before me a sad, pale, 
spectral face, with the well-known features of my 
departed friend, Mr. Moulson! Mournfully and 
earnestly he gazed upon me, and then a shadowy 
arm rose slowly, and, with fore finger extended, 
pointed to his own right ear. 

Once, twice, thrice the spectral arm arose, and 
thrice repeated the same unvarying motion, and 
then the filmy figure seemed gradually to become 
more vapory and indistinct, until it vanished, and 

I saw it no more. 

As I saw it departing, I made a strenuous ef- 
fort to speak to it, and in the struggle I—awoke. 
I had unwittingly fallen asleep, and mingled 
my waking thoughts with visions of dream-land. 
But was it a// adream? My waking thoughts 
had doubtless shaped the outline of my dream ; 


but are the operations of the mind thus continued 
during sleep, of ne value whatever? Does the 
ship of thought, with its crew of wild fancies, 
when left rudderless, with God alone to guide it, 
never float into regions where useful discoveries 
can be made ? 

The result of much serious thought and anx- 
ious deliberation, was a determination on my 
part, to disinter the remains of Mr. Moulson, and 
subject them, at least the head, to a close exam- 
ination. To do this, alone and unassisted, was 
a task of some magnitude ; but I felt unwilling 
to make a confidant of any one, unless it should 
be Dr. Worthing, and his assistance would be of 
no value as far as the chief difficulty, the actual 
raising of the corpse, was concerned. I therefure 
determined to do everything myself. 


The grave-yard in which my fricnd’s remains 
had been deposited was a very lonely spot, and 
there was little danger of interruption there at 
any hour. I consequently commenced my op- 
erations as early as ten o’clock, and before three 
Thad the head in my possession and the grave 
carefully filled again. 

The first gray tints of dawn were just begin- 
ning to appear, when I commenced the exam- 
ination of my ghastly burden in my own cham- 
ber. My attention was first given to the ear, for 
it was strongly impressed upon my mind that if, 
as I suspected, Ella’s father had met with foul 
play, it would be found that the manner of his 
death bore some resemblance to that of Hamlet’s 
father, as narrated by the ghost. 


It was a melancholy, sickening business. The 
head was, of course, greatly altered, and the 
features could no longer be recognized. I exam- 
ined the ears with great attention, but I could 
see nothing wrong with them, and was about to 
conclude that Lhad been imposed upon by my 
own fancies, when it suddenly occurred to me to 
thrust a probe into the right ear. The orifice 
was evidently obstructed by something or other. 
Having satisfied myself of this, I took a pair of 
long, slender forceps, and with some difficulty 
succeeded in getting hold of the obstructing ob- 
ject, which I found firmly fixed in its position, 
within the skull. 

It would be no easy task to tell what my feel- 
ings were when I at last succeeded in drawing 
out what appeared to be a fragment of a steel 
spindle—a long, smooth, slender, cylindrical, 
needle-like instrument, capable of being thus 
driven through the ear into the brain with mur- 
derous effect, and yet, to the eye of an ordinary 
observer, leaving behind it no trace whatever of 
the deed. 

Who it was that drove this infernal contrivance 
into the ear of Mr. Moulson, was a question by 
no means difficult to answer, in my estimation. 
But would the circumstantial evidence which 
had convinced me, be suflicient to convince a 
jury? 

When I asked myself this question, there 
flashed upon my memory an incident which, un- 
til this moment, had seemed utterly trivial to me, 
but which now assumed proportions of a very 
different character. 

The day after my return from abroad, I saw a 
little boy, a nephew of my housekeeper, playing 
with what I supposed to be a fragment of a steel 
spindle. Fearing that he might hurt himself 
with it, I requested his aunt to take it from him. 
Looking around and observing it, she told me 
that she had been obliged to put it out of his 
reach once before, and at her request I took it 
and threw it into my desk. 

Having now procured this article, I was not 
much surprised to find that it was a piece 
broken off from that which I had drawn from the 
skull, and that the two fragments fitted each 
other exactly. 

It now became important to inquire where the 
little boy had picked up the fragments found in 
his possession. I soon ascertained the important 
fact that he had first seen it lying under one of 
the windows of Mr. Moulson’s house the very 
morning of his decease, and furthermore discov- 
ered that Mrs. Moulson had then made very par- 
ticular inquiries about it, though probably with- 
out success. 

Here was another link in the chain of evidence, 
and a very important one ; but before taking any 
further steps in the matter, I resolved to have a 
consultation with Dr. Worthing. As soon as I 
had taken my breakfast, therefore, I mounted my 
horse and started for the doctor’s residences, 

On my way thither, I passed one of the out- 
houses attached to the Moulson property, under 
which was a large cellar, designed for the pre- 
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| servation of potatoes and other esculent roots. 
| Into this cellar I saw Hiram Wedge descend and 
shut the door after him. When I drew near the 
door, I heard him at the extreme end of the cel- 
lar, making a great noise in moving some po- 
tatoes, or something of the kind. 

In pursuance of an idea which now suddenly 
suggested itself, I slipped quietly through the 
door and shut it after me. Then, taking advan- 
tage of the noise, I stole up to the spot where 
Hiram was at work, and concealed myself behind 
a thick stone butress. The cellar was almost 
dark, a very faint light only being seen to strug- 
gle through the windows, which were very small 
and partially below ground. 

In a few minutes, Hiram ceased his noisy oc- 
cupation, leaned against the wall and became ap- 
parently absorbed in a business to which he could 
not be said to be much addicted, in a general 
way, viz., that of thinking. His face was turned 
towards the light, and faint as it was, I could 
sce that his features betrayed emotions of any- 
thing but an agreeable character. The same 
finger which wrote Belshazzar’s doom upon the 
palace-walls of Babylon, had written as plainly 
upon his forehead the dread syllables, remorse ! 

While he thus stood gazing upon vacancy, I 
gave a groan, as dismal a one as I could pro- 
duce. He whecled about as suddenly as if he 
had been shot, and his pale face assumed an 
ashen hue. I then, in a hollow voice, repeated 
the word “ murderer!” and at the same time 
threw the broken spindle at his feet. 

The device was shallow enough, but I knew 
my man. In half a minute the guilty wretch 
was upon his knees (indeed he seemed incapable 
of standing), and with eyes rolling wildly and 
teeth chattering with terror, he faltered : 

“Mercy! O, mercy, mercy! It wasn’t me; 
indeed, it wasn’t me! She did it. She drove it 
into his brain with a mallet; and she laughed 
while she was doing it. She’s a devil herself, I 
do believe. I never would have thought of such 
a thing, myself; but I was afraid to cross her. 
O, she’s a terrible, terrible woman !” 

He ceased speaking, fell upon his face and 
buried his head in his hands. I stepped out of 
my hiding-plage, and with a vigorous whack 
upon the back, proved to him that it was no 
ghost, but a substantial thing of flesh and blood 
he had to deal with. The knowledge of this 
seemed to relieve him somewhat, but he still 
seemed half stupitied with terror. 

The poor bewildered wretch never scemed to 
doubt that I knew all about the murder, and was 
willing to confess everything—or at least ap- 
peared to be. He had originally been a garden- 
er's assistant, he said, in the service of Miss Art- 
well’s uncle and guardian. Her vicious propen- 
sities had been developed at a very early age, 
and this fellow, while yet a mere boy, became 
her partner in various schemes of precocious 
iniquity. 

After her marriage, the shameless woman per- 
suaded Mr. Moulson to employ Hiram as a sort 
of overseer, and from his statement it seems 
probable that the murderous design was already 
in her heart when she stood at the altar and sol- 
emnly pledged her faith to her unsuspecting 
victiu. 

The infernal plan of these miscreants required 
that Mr. Moulson should live until they could 
find means to secure his wealth, and no longer. 
To effect this purpose, they sought the co-oper- 
ation of a cousin of Mrs. Moulson’s, another one 
of her partners in villany. He was ashrewd fel- 
low, and a skilful practical chemist. Hiram 
Wedge was about to undertake the cultivation of 
a large tract of valuable land, the property of 
Mr. Moulson. The eyesight of the latter was 
defective, from temporary inflammation, and the 
cousin managed to get himself invited to draw 
up the contract for the working of this land. 

This instrament was written by the cousin on 
parchment, with ink of his own devising, which 
could easily be erased, so as to leave the parch- 
ment as white and smooth as it was befure the 
pen had touched it. Deaf John Stapler was told 
that Mr. Moulson had made his will, and that he 
wished him to be present and witness the sign- 
ing of it. When, therefore, he was introduced 
into the drawing-room and asked by Mr. Moul- 
son to sign his name, as a witness, to an instru- 
ment of writing, which was really the agreemen® 
between him and Wedge, honest John naturally 
believed that he was signing the will they had 
told him about. 

The contract was all read over by Mr. Moulson, 
in Stapler’s presence, but if it had been Chinese 


it would have been all the same to him, since he 
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did not hear a word of it. Like many other deaf | 
persons, he was a little touchy on the subject of 
his infirmity, end to this day he will not ac- 
knowledge the truth, but maintains that he heard 
all that Mr. Moulson uttered, and no doubt be- 
lieves it. 

The cousin himself was the other witness, and 
he took care that the ink used for the three sig- 
natures should be of the very best quality. In 
less than half an hour after the document was 
signed, the parchment was a blank again, a per- 
fect tabula vasa, with the genuine signature of 
Henry Moulson at the bottom, and that of honest 
John Stapler by the side of it. 

It took the ingenious cousin but very little 
time to convert this into just such a will as Mrs. 
Moulson wanted. This skilful operator then 
disappeared from the scene, with securitics of the 
value of $5000 in his pocket. 

Two days afterwards, peor Moulson was bru- 
tally murdered, by having a sharp steel instru- 
ment thrust into his brain, through the ear; it 
was being hoped that in this way no trace of the 
crime would be left. The instrument was acci- 
dentally broken, one piece being left in the skull, 
and the other being mislaid in the hurry and 
confusion of the moment, and subsequently 
found by the little boy. 

As soon as Hiram had finished his story, he 
relapsed into a sort of stupor. In this condition 
I left him, locking the door after me. ‘The door 
was strong and heavy, and the windows too 
small to creep through, so that, having deposited 
the key in my pocket, I had little doubt about 
the security of my prisoner for the hour or two I 
meant to be absent. 

The confession I had heard removed all doubts 
about the propricty of apprehending both cul- 
prits at once, and I therefore hastened in search 
of the requisite force and authority. With all 
the despatch I could make, however, it was more 
than an hour later when I returned to the cellar, 
in company with two constables, a magistrate, 
and Dr. Worthing, whom I happened to find in 
the village. 

“ The bird has flown !” exclaimed I, as I saw 
the cellar-door standing wide open. Weentered, 
and for some time felt sure that the place was 
empty ; but, after our eyes became somewhat ac- 
customed to the obscurity, we observed a white 
object lying in one corner, which had not been 
there before. It was the dead body of Mrs. 
Wedge, gashed and scarred in a horrible man- 
ner, and with the blood still oozing from a score 
of ghastly wounds. 

“ Merciful heavens !—who has done this ?”’ ex- 
claimed Dr. Worthing. 

“J did it!” said a hollow, feeble voice, within 
a few yards of the spot where we stood. 

It was the voice of Hiram Wedge, who lay 
mortally wounded, and covered with blood, like 
his wife, but still breathing, or rather gasping. 
He expired in about half an hour, but not until 
he had given us a brief account of the origin of 
this strange and bloody spectacle. 

Mrs. Wedge, it appeared, had seen me come 
out of the cellar and lock the dvor. 
stantly suspicious of me, she thought there was 
something wrong, snatched up a second key, 
with which she was provided, ran to the cellar- 
When she saw Hiram, she 


Being con- 


door and opened it. 
fiercely demanded to know what had happened. 
He told her he had confessed everything. 

Transported with rage, she glared upon him 
like a fury, drew a bowie-knife, which she always 
carried, and stabbed him to the heart. The 
wound was mortal, but not immediately so. He 
had still considerable strength left, enough to en- 
able him to struggle for the miserable remnant of 
existence which was already fast ebbing away. 
The rapid failure of his strength, as his heart’s 
blood flowed, in intermitting jets, soon rendered 
the man and woman pretty nearly equal in mus- 
cular power, and the contest between these part- 
ners in life and partners in iniquity, was a fear- 
ful one indeed. 

Hiram at last succeeded in wrenching the 
knife from her hand, but not until he had been 
cut and stabbed in more than twenty places. 
She still struggled desperately, but it was not 
long before he dealt her a mortal blow. As he 
was in the act of striking it, he fell exhausted on 
the floor, where we soon afterwards found him. 

. This bloody scene is the last of our melancholy 
drama. The Wedges left no one behind them, 


and Ella, now relieved from her thraldom, took 
possession of her father’s property, as a matter of 
course, and also, as a matter of course, took pos- 
session of, and retains to this day—the reader’s 
humble servant. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictoriai.] 
THE COQUETTE’S LESSON. 


BY LIZZIE TURNER. 


Tue grand crash of uncomfortable looking 
people assembled in Mrs. Ashley’s elegant draw- 
ing-rooms, was voted the party of the season. 
Three new and beautiful faces made their debut 
on the occasion; a score of fashionable dandies 
fell in love with these novices, and were only 
saved from utter desperation by the temporary 
distraction of a sumptuous supper, in keeping 
with the rest of the entertainment. 

Mrs. Ashley formally announced that the mar- 
riage of her niece, Eliza Ashley, with Arthur Ham- 
mond would be celebrated the following evening, 
and received the congratulations of her friends 
on the eligibility of the prospective match. At 
length the few remaining guests departed ; the 
gas burned faintly as the gray of morning strug- 
gled through the curtains, and the tired servants 
lingered about, only waiting for two persons to 
leave the now silent and deserted rooms, before 
extinguishing the lights altogether. 

But they were destined to yawn in vain. Still 
and pale as a statue, Eliza Ashley stood leaning 
her burning forehead against the window pane, 
gazing into the empty street, while her haggard 
countenance, rendered still more so by the heavy 
masses of glossy black hair around it, was 
stamped with an expression somewhat unsuited 
to the eve of a bridal, and with one whose pref- 
erence had made her the envy of all her mar- 
riageable friends. 

Leaning against the mantel opposite, which 
supported one of the splendid mirrors that 
adorned the room and reflected back surrounding 
objects, stood a man of about twenty-seven, 
steadfastly regarding the figure whose face was 
turned from him. His mouth was rather large, 
and his eyes lacked softness, yet his form was 
fine, and he was really a handsome fellow. 

Presently Miss Ashley shivered, as if chilled 
by the frosty air, and turned from the window. 

“Well, Robert!’ she said listlessly, on ob- 
serving him. 

“ Well, Lizzie—and so you have sold yourself 
to the highest bidder !” 

“QO, Robert, don’t begin in that harsh way— 
you know I cannot bear it! It is so long since 
I have spoken freely to any one, and I am so 
glad to see you back again !” 

As she spoke, she took his hand in one of hers, 
and laying the other tremblingly on his arm, 
looked up into his face with a nervous, forced 
smile. 

Her companion did not shake off the gentle 
touch, but shrank from the caressing hand, and 
ceased to lean against the mantel-piece. 

“1 don’t wish to speak harshly to you, Lizzie,” 
he replied ; “on the contrary, I believe that you 
will find that Tam more truly your friend than 
some who are smoother-spoken. But I cannot 
and will not deny that your behaviour to my 
friend, Louis Forrester, hus destroyed my good 
opinion of your character forever. It is impos- 
sible that I should not feel so, especially when I 
know him to be ill and heart-broken.” 

“7 did not forsake dim—he chose to distrust, 
to forget me—” said Lizzie, vainly struggling to 
choke down the tears that filled her eyes. 

“But why did he distrust and forsake you ¢ 
Because that spirit of coquetry, which is the curse 
of your life, led you to encourage the triflers 
around you—made you eager for compliment— 
bestow looks for words, and words for feelings— 
and to make him miserable for the sake of grat- 
ifying your vanity. Yet you might have won 
him back again, if you had tried; you might 
even now.” av 

“Win him back again !’”’ exclaimed Miss Ash- 
ley, vehemently ; “ I have no need of such great 
exertions to be loved. There are plenty who are 
considered Louis Forrester’s superiors, who like 
me in spite of the faults you and your friend are 
so quick to observe. And pray on what oc- 
casions have I played the coquette, my wise 
cousin ?” 

“ Lizzie, Lizzic, you ueed not be sarcastic with 
me, for the time is gone by when you could pro- 
voke or grieve me. Have you forgotten young 
Bartlett, whom you were obliged to apologize to 
for having led him to believe you would accept 
him? Have you forgotten Gorham Allen and 
his splendid presents, which you returned when 
tired of the giver? Have you forgotten Mr. 
Lawrence and his bouquets? Mr. Howard and 
his greyhound, which you caressed for the sake 
of making a graceful tableau? Have you for- 


gotten that at one time you even thought it worth 
your while—” Here a peculiar and confused 
expression passed over his countenance —he 
stammered and paused. 

Miss Ashley raised her eyes, and a short, quick 
smile of triumph lit every feature of her expres- 
sive face as she gazed on his. 

“T do really believe you are jealous!’ she ex- 
claimed. “It is ill receiving advice trom a /over, 
Mr. Ashley.” 

“T am not your lover, Lizzie. God forbid that 
my happiness should depend on you! And if 
I were your lover, is the admiration which is 
caused wholly by the power of personal attrac- 
tions—without esteem or even respect—is it in- 
deed worth that pleased smile? Your beauty I 
own no one can be insensible to ; but your heart, 
O, how cold and selfish that heart must be which 
can prize any triumph at a moment like this, 
when you have made the misery of one man, and 
in all human probability are about to destroy the 
happiness of another. Beware, Lizzie, beware ! 
The day will come when the conquests of 
coquetry shall have no power to comfort your 
agony. Good night!” 

He turned and left the room; mechanically 
she followed, and mechanically she entered her 
own chamber and flung herself into a chair. 
Robert Ashley’s words rang in her ears; her 
heart beat violently —the choking which precedes 
weeping rose in her throat. Grief, pride, resent- 
ment and mortification strove for mastery in her 
mind, and finally the spoilt beauty burst into a 
hysterical fit of tears. Her passionate sobbing 
awoke the weary attendant who had been sitting 
up for her. 

“Dear Miss Lizzie,” she said, “ don’t take on 
so, we must all leave home sometime or other, 
and I’m sure Mr. Hammond—” 

“Don’t talk to me, Ferris. I have no home. 
I have no one to grieve for. Home! Is it 
like home—friends to give a ball on my depart- 
ure, as if it were something to rejoice at? 
Where is the quiet evening my mother used to 
describe long ago, which was to be the eve of my 
wedding-day *? Where the solemn advice from 
her dear lips, that was to make the memory of 
that evening holy forever? Where the quiet and 
peace which should bless my heart? They have 
made me what Lam! They have made me what 
Tam!” 

“La, Miss Lizzie!” said the astonished maid, 
“T’m sure you ought to be happy. As for your 
poor mother, it is in nature that parents should 
die before their children—and she was a very del- 
icate lady always. So do dry your eyes,” she 
continued, “ or they'll be red as ferrets, and your 
voice is quite hoarse with crying. You wont be 
fit to be seen by to-morrow.” 

Nothing calms one like the consciousness of 
not being sympathized with. Miss Ashley 
ceased weeping and began to undress, after which 
she dismissed her maid, and burying her head in 
her hands forgot all but the irrevocable past. 

From a humble home, where widowhood, pov- 
erty, and a broken heart had succeeded an im- 
prudent marriage, Miss Ashley was removed, at 
her mother’s death, to add by her wonderful 
beauty one other feature to the gayest house in 
New York. Although scarcely a woman, yet 
past childhood, she was at that age when impres- 
sions are easiest made, and also most durable. 
Among her rich worldly relatives, the lessons 
taught by the pale lips of her lost parent were 
forgotten ; the weeds, which should have been 
rooted from her mind, grew up and choked her 
better feelings, until the once simple and con- 
tented girl, who had been thankful for a home 
with the common comforts of life, longed for 
wealth and position that should place her on an 
equality, at least, with her new associates, and 
shrank from the idea of marrying any man who 
could not give, in return for the ‘ fossil remains” 
of her heart, diamonds and a carriage ! 


“ Past six—a fine morning !” 

Miss Ashley started as her maid uttered the 
announcement, and raised her heavy eyes to the 
window. She looked wistfally back at the pil- 
lows—but, no, she felt she could not sleep. Her 
head sank upon her hand, vague sentiments of 
wretchedness and self-reproach weighed down 
upon her soul, and too weary even to weep, she 
remained listlessly dreaming, till a sudden beam 
of the morning sunshine lit on the ornaments 
she had worn the night before, and startled her 
into consciousness. 

It was a fine, early spring morning, and open 
ing her chamber-window, she sat with clasped 
hands gazing on the sweet sky which heralded 


in her wedding-day. The sun rose higher and 
brighter, the heavens grew bluer, the indistinct 
and rare chirping of a few little brown birds ho 
ping among the swelling buds of the neighboring 
shrubbery, came upon the fresh wind that blew 
on her weary forehead, and Eliza Asbley sank on 
her knees, and stretching out her arms to heaven, 
murmured some passionate invocation, of which 
the only audible words were : 

“ Louis, dear Louis! O, God forgive and help 
me! That love is sinful now.” 

Few would have recognized the pale and weep. 
ing girl who knelt in almost speechless agony 
there, in the bride of the evening. Covered with 
lace, pearls and orange blossoms, flushed with 
ambition and excitement, married to the first man 
of his “set,” Mrs. Arthur Hammond pressed 
light, cold kiss on the forehead of each of her 
beautiful bridemaids, bowed and smiled to the 
congratulating friends who surrounded her, re. 
ceived the set, self-complacent speech of her 
aunt, and descended the brilliantly-lighted stair. 
case with her happy bridegroom. 

One farewell only disturbed her. Robert Ash. 
ley stood at the hall-door, and, as she passed, he 
took her hand and whispered, “God bless you, 
Lizzie!” 

Involuntarily she clung to the hand he ex- 
tended, involuntarily she returned the blessing ; 
old memories crowded to her heart, and tears 
gathered in her eyes. With a burst of weeping, 
she sank back in her carriage, when her husband 
said caressingly : 

“Surely, my own darling, you have left noth- 
ing there which my love cannot compensate for.” 

She drew her hand away with a cold shudder; 
and a confused wish that she had never ‘been 
born, or never lived to be married—especially to 
the man whom she had just sworn to love and 
obey till death—was the uppermost feeling in her 
mind as she was whirled away to her new home. 


Instead of the customary bridal tour, which 
was unanimously voted a bore, the young couple 
retired at once to the bridegroom’s residence on 
the Hudson, to spend a quiet honeymoon. Dur- 
ing the few weeks of seclusion that followed, 
Mrs. Hammond began to believe that, Louis 
Forrester excepted, she could love her husband 
better than anybody. 

He was intelligent, kind, graceful and noble- 
hearted. He was the autocrat of fashion, popu- 
lar with women, respected by men. He had 
written two very creditable poems, and might 
write more. He rode inimitably well. He had 
displayed more taste in laying out the grounds 
about “ Arthur’s Seat,” his residence, than even 
the most sanguine New Yorker expects to see 
evinced in the arrangement of Central Park. In 
short, there was no earthly reason why she should 
not love Arthur Hammond, only that it would be 
so excessively ridiculous to fall in love with one’s 
owr husband It would look as if no one else 
thought it worth his while to pay her any atten- 
tion; Hammond himself would think it so ab- 
surd, fur he had none of Louis Forrester’s 
romance, and was quite accustomed to the ways 
of fashionable couples, and was contented to 
pursue the same path. 

Then, Mrs. Ashley—how Mrs. Ashley would 
Jaugh at this romance after marriage! And so 
she deluded herself into the belicf that it really 
would be laughable, after all! 

The summer passed quickly, and Eliza Ash- 
ley again entered the gay world as an admired 
bride. The restless love of conquest which had 
poisoned her girlhood still remained, or rather, as 
our vices seldom retrograde, increased upon her, 
day by day. The necessity of sometimes con- 
cealing what we do feel, and the policy of pre- 
tending what we do not; the constant flattery 
bestowed upon leaders of social circles, the con- 
tempt caused by discoveries of conceit, betrayed 
confidence and selfish advice, and the petty ri- 
valries, vexations, mortifications and eager strife 
that eddy around us in the whirlpool of society, 
engulphing us, almost whether we will or not, in- 
fluence more or less the purest natures, and cer- 
tainly met with no resistance from a mind like 
Mrs. Hammond’s, always vain and impetuous, 
and warped by circumstances into something yet 
worse. 

In accordance with her preconceived idea, 
therefore, her first act after marriage was to en- 
courage the violent admiration of herself enter- 
tained by her husband’s consin, Lester Ham- 
mond, who was twice as intelligent, twenty times 
as graceful, won all the prizes at the regattas, 
was the idol of the women, and as to the men— 
O, well! the men were jealous of him. 

Now it chanced that one of the fascinating 
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Lester’s peculiarities was, that he never could be 
in love with the same lady for more than three 
months at a time. Upon this failing, which gave 
him the reputation of a flirt, the young wife un- 
dertook to lecture him, and succeeded so admir- 
ably, that he suddenly told her one morning, as 
she was gathering some japonicas in her beauti- 
ful conservatory, that if a being ever existed 
whom he could worship forever, it was herself. 

She dropped the flowers she had cut, and 
blushed deeply. She felt that she was a married 
woman, and ought to be excessively shocked— 
she even thought of forbidding him the house— 
but then it would be so awkward to make a quar- 
rel between Hammond and his cousin, so she 
only forbade him to mention the subject again. 
And to prove that she was in earnest in her wish 
to discourage his attentions, gave an hour in the 
music-room every morning, a standing invitation 
to the opera, and a seat in her carriage, to young 
Elliott, who had recently come into possession of 
a fortune by his father’s death, was but just twen- 
ty-two, knew scarcely anybody in the city, and 
was most devotedly attentive to a pale, pretty 
little sister, with whom he rode, walked and 
talked incessantly, and who, he told his new 
friend, was the last of seven, destroyed by hered- 
itary consumption. 

But Lester Hammond was not the man to be 
slighted with impunity. He ceased to be Mrs. 
Hammond’s /over, it is true; but how infinitely 
more tedious and troublesome did he contrive to 
make the attentions of Mrs. Hammond’s friend ! 
What unsought advice did he not pour into her 
unwilling ears? What gentle hints and laugh- 
ing allusions did he not bestow on her husband ? 
What an unwearied watch did he not keep over 
the faintest curl of her lips, or the lift of her 
eyelashes, when her smiles or her glance were di- 
rected towards her new favorite ¢ 

A thousand times, in a fit of irritation, she de- 
termined to free herself from the tyranny of this 
self-elected monitor, and as often she shrank from 
the attempt, under the bitter consciousness that 
her own folly had contributed to place her so 
much in his power. He might incense Mr. 
Hammond, who was gradually becoming—not 
openly jealous—no, he was too fashionable a 
husband for that—but coldly displeased, and at 
times distant, and even snecringly reproachful. 
He might ridicule her to his companions ; he 
might—in short she felt, without exactly know- 
ing why, that it would be as well to keep on good 
terms with the person whose admiration had 
once been so acceptable to her. 

Meanwhile Charley Elliott gradually became 
absorbed by his passion for his beautiful pat- 
roness. That a being so gifted, so courted, so 
divine, should devote such a large portion of her 
talents and friendship to one as unknown and 
insignificant as himself, was as extraordinary as 
it was intoxicating. His mornings now were 
mostly spent in her drawing-room, his after- 
noons driving by her side, his evenings in wan- 
dering through crowded assemblies, restless, 
feverish and dissatisfied, until her arm was linked 
in his, and then—all beyond was a blank, a void, 
that could scarcely be called existence. 

His little fair, consumptive sister was almost 
forgotten, or, when remembered, with a sudden 
pang at his neglect, he would hurry her here, 
there and everywhere, in search of amusement, 
and load her rooms with new books, pictures and 
hot-house flowers, kiss away the tears that trem- 
bled in her eyes, and murmur between those light 
kisses how willingly he would lay down his life to 
save her one hour’s sorrow—then wonder that 
she still looked fatigued, and still seemed un- 
happy. But, by degrees these fits of kindness 
became more rare, the delirium which drowned 
his senses shutting out all objects but one. Day 
after day, and week after week, Amy Elliott sat 
alone in the over-heated, darkened drawing- 
room in Madison Square, and with a weakness 
more of the body than the mind, wept and proph- 
esied to herself that she should die very soon, 
while her brother persuaded himself that she was 
too ill, too tired to go out—it was too cold, too 
wet, too anything—rather than she should be 
in the way. 

It is trae Mrs. Hammond could not be aware 
of all these solitary musings, but it is equally 
true that she was jealous of Elliott’s love for 
even his sister, and in the early days of their ac- 
quaintance, when Amy used sometimes to ac- 
company them to the theatre, exacted the most 
undivided attention to her fair self. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, when some charitable matron, who 
had married off all her own daughters, nieces, 
ete., would take Amy to are-union, or party, the 


heart of the admired woman would smite her, 
and her arm would shrink from her companion, 
as she reflected that she did not even return the 
love she had taken so much pains to secure; but 
the greater part of the time she furgot all except 
her own interests and amusements. 

At length a new character appeared in the 
scenes we are describing. L<«~is Forrester re- 
turned from abroad! Lester 
rested on Eliza’s face, when some careless yossip 
communicated the news. For one moment i. 
looked about to assure himself there was no oth- 
er cause evident for the emotion which colored 
her brow, check and neck to crimson. Mrs. Ham- 
mond lifted her conscious eyes to his, and turned 
deadly pale ; he looked at her a moment longer, 
bit his lips with pique and vexation, and then 
moved away. A moment’s hesitation, and with 
a light, quick step she fullowed him into the ad- 
joining room. 

“ Lester,” she said hurriedly, laying her hand 
on his arm, “ you know I knew him before I was 
married.” 

“I did not know it,” he coldly replied, “neither 
does Hammond, I believe.” 

For an instant Eliza angrily resented the insin- 
uation which the tone rather than the words im- 
plied. She dreaded she scarcely knew what, 
from the manner of her companion, and the 
knowledge that even in that rapid moment which 
had hardly allowed time for the blood to rise 
and subside in her cheek, had flashed through her 
mind of how, and when, and where Louis would 
probably meet her, and what the result of that 
meeting would be, bewildered her and increased 
her agitation, as with a nervous laugh, she said : 

“You will not jest before Aim about it—will 
you?” 

It was the first time she had so directly ap- 
pealed to him, so directly endeavored to propiti- 
ate him. A conscious, bitter smile of triumph 
hovered on his lip and lurked in his eye. 

“You may depend on my never mentioning 
the past,” he replied ; “ but tell me—” 

What he desired to know was left unasked, for 
at that moment Louis Forrester himself passed 
through the room. 

He saw Mrs. Hammond—paused—hesitated a 
few seconds—crossed the room and stood beside 
her. He spoke a few words, but what they were 
she did not hear, although they were spoken in 
a clear, firm tone. To her imagination it seemed 
as if there was contempt—reproof in the very 
sound of his voice. She murmured something 
inarticulate in return, and when she ventured to 
look up, Lester Hammond only stood before her. 


Oppressed with the suddenness of the inter- 
view, overcome by previous agitation, and cut to 
the heart, Eliza Hammond burst into tears. 
Lester had taken her hand, and was trying to 
soothe her, when Mr. Hammond and Robert 
Ashley entered together. 

“Shall I call the carriage, Mrs. Hammond ? 
Are you ill?” asked the former, as he glanced 
with a surprised and discontented air from one to 
the other. 

“If you please,” she replied brokenly, as he 
went out, followed by his cousin. 

Not a word was spoken by the pair who re- 
mained ; but once, when Mrs. Hammond looked 
up, she caught Robert Ashley’s eyes fixed on her 
with earnest pity, very different from Lester’s 
smile, she thought—and as she stepped into the 
carriage,she asked him to call on her the next day. 

The morrow came, and with it Robert Ashley. 
Low-spirited and weary, Mrs. Hammond com- 
plained of Louis Forrester’s coldness, of Lester 
Hammond’s friendship, of Charley Elliott’s at- 
tentions, of her husband’s inattention, of Amy 
Elliott’s health, of the world’s ill-nature, of eve- 
rything and everybody, including the person she 
addressed, and having exhausted herself with 
fretty complaints, sank back to receive his answer. 

“ Lizzie,” said he at length, ‘1 have known 
you from childhood, and now that all is over, I 
may say I have loved you as well or better than 
any of your admirers; it is not, therefore, a 
prejudiced view of your character that prompts 
me to give the warning which I beg you will 
hear patiently. 

“ You are listless and tired of the life you are 
leading, and mortified at Louis Forrester’s ne- 
glect; but, gracious heaven, what is it you wish? 
or when will the struggle for hurtful excitement 
cease in your mind, and leave you free to exert 
your reason? Suppose Louis had returned with 
all the same deep, devoted love to you which 
filled his heart when he left America, and fled 
from a fascination he was unable to resist ; sup- 
pose him to have urged that passion with all the 


vehemence of which his nature is capable, would 
you, indeed, as Arthur Hammond’s wife, listen 
to the man for whom you would not sacrifice 
your vanity when both were free? Or is there so 
much of the heartlessness of coquetry about you, 
that you would rather he should be miserable 
than you should not appear irresistible? Do 
you, Lizzie, wish that Louis Forrester was again 
your lover?” 

“No!” sobbed the impatient beauty, “but I 
don’t wish him to think ill of me.” 

“ And if you could prove that you had been 
guilty of no fault towards him, would it not seem 
hard that he ever left you? Would not explana- 
tions lead to regrets, and regrets to— Lizzie, 
struggle against this strange infatuation, this en- 
vious thirst fur power over men’s hearts. Al- 
ready you are entangled; already you shrink 
from the tyranny of Lester Hammond, and dread 
the advances of that cruelly-deceived Elliott; al- 
ready you have begun to alienate the affections 
of a fond and noble heart, for the worthless 
shadows of worldly admiration. O, where is the 
pleasure, the triumph of conquests like yours ? 
How does it add to your happiness at home, or 
your reputation abroad, that you are satisfied to 
believe yourself virtuous because you disappoint 
even the fools whose notice you attract? Is 
it really so gratifying, to see Lester bow to his 
thousand previous divinities, and coldly pass 
them, to place himself at your side? Is it really 
so gratifying, to see that little pale, deserted girl 
striving to win a smile, while you parade her in- 
fatuated brother at assemblies and concerts, or to 
sit in an attitude in a theatre-box as a mark for 
all the glasses in the house? Warning is given 
you—retreat in time—have courage to do right. 
Think of your home, your husband, and leave 
Louis Forrester to his fate.” 

“Dear me, Mrs. Hammond!” exclaimed a 
lady friend who called in half an hour after Mr. 
Ashley’s departure, “I can’t imagine what you 
can find to fret about.” 

“ Can’t you?” responded the young wife, dip- 
ping her handkerchief in some cologne and ap- 
plying it to her forehead. 

“No, indeed, I can’t! All the men are after 
you; all the women are jealous of you; you’ve 
no children to tie you down, no pet dogs to wor- 
ry over, no sisters-in-law, none of the tor- 
ments of married life. You are as rich as 
Croesus, and—” 

Mrs. Hammond looked from the window and 
sighed. 

“Yes, the Park is very solitary—very dull— 
been so wet this morning. But I should think 
you would be at no loss for amusements—got 
your piano and all the new magazines, I see. 
Are you going to Mrs. Carruth’s to-night?” 

“ Yes—no—why ?” 

“ Why?” Really, my dear friend, something 
must have happened—you’re quite absent- 
minded. You know everybody will be there.” 

“True—yes. O, I shall go, certainly. He 
shall not fancy that I am sad for his sake,” 
thought our heroine, and she sighed again. 

Full of excellent resolutions, Mrs. Hammond 
ordered her carriage, bathed her eyes, and drove 
to Madison Square. She found Amy Elliott 
alone, and proposed to take her out for a drive, 
which was gladly accepted. As they returned, 
Mrs. Hammond said to her little companion : 

“T shall call this evening to see if you will go 
to the party. Do go; I never saw you look 
better.” And then, she thought, as the carriage 
went off, “I will have a few words of explanation 
with poor, dear Charley, and after that I wont 
play the coquette any more, for it is all very 
true—” And again she sighed heavily. 

Mrs. Hammond and Amy were late at the 
party, owing to the difficulty the former had 
in persuading Miss Elliott to go at all. But 
Eliza, like most selfish people trying to doa good- 
natured act, would take no denial, and though 
Amy persisted that she was more weak and 
weary than usual, her chaperon waited till she 
was dressed, and carried her off in triumph. 

The dancing-rooms opened into an illuminated 
conservatory and green-house, and Mrs. Ham- 
mond was standing on the stone steps that led to 
the principal walk, when Charles Elliott hastily 
addressed her : 

“Let me speak three words to you! Pray, 
pray, hear me, dearest !” 

Startled and confounded, Mrs. Hammond 
neither spoke nor moved, while in a rapid and 
confused manner he explained that he had heard 
a story of her attachment to Louis Forrester, of 
their parting, of her agitation at seeing him the 
night before; and he conjured her, by all that 


was good and sacred, not to trifie with him, but 
at once confess her love for Forrester, or her wil- 
lingness to fly with him to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 

“May Idance? Do you think it will be safe 
for me to dance, Elliott?” asked the gentle voice 
of his sister, who had just advanced to his side. 

“ Yes, yes, dear—no,I mean! Yes, dance by 
all means—dance.” 

“T really have your leave, Elliott ?” she con- 
tinued, with a smile. “1 believe you scarcely 
heard my question.” 

“Yes, yes, Amy dear; you wish to dance— 
go now, go, I am quite willing you should dance 
to-night— O, Mrs. Hammond! O, Eliza! speak 
to me—speak to me !” 

But another voice fell on her ear. As they 
stood in the shadow of the looped-up curtains, 
unseen by those who were walking in the con- 
servatory, Louis Forrester and a young lady 
passed close to them. 

“Don’t deceive me,” said Louis. “I have 
been deceived once, and I tell you fairly, that 
my contempt and disgust for the most degraded 
of her sex, is weak as to what I feel for a co- 
quette, who, with no temptation but vanity, 
trifles with—” The words were lost in the dis- 
tance. Yet as they returned, Eliza thought she 
distinguished her own name in the murmured 
protestations of Forrester’s companion. 

“He scorns me; he holds me up as an exam- 
ple—he, Louis, the only being whom I ever 
really loved!” And she leaned her head against 
the archway, too faint even for tears. 

“Speak to me—speak to me—answer me, 
Lizzie, darling!” implored Elliott. 

She had quite forgotten him. Shuddering, she 
attempted to withdraw her hand from his death- 
like clasp, while she exclaimed in agony : 

“O, well might he scorn me! Let me go, in- 
fatuated boy! You don’t know what you love. 
O, let me go and die; I am sick at heart! I 
have not heard you—I know not what you have 
said, or what I have answered. I am a fool—a 
miserable, vain, despised woman. I am— O, 
God forgive me!” 

“Mr. Elliott! Mr. Elliott! Charley Elliott!” 
cried several voices, in tones of alarm and terror. 

“Mr. Elliott—your sister!” said Mr. Ham- 
mond, as he made his way through the crowd and 
seized the arm of the unhappy young man. 

Instantly he darted forward, and Eliza fol- 
lowed, drawn by the irresistible impulse which 
prompts us to leap from heights we shudder to 
gaze from. A silent circle was formed where the 
dancing had been; the music had only ceased 
that moment. There was but one sound through 
the great rooms, where hundreds were collected, 
and that sound was the gasping breath of him 
who knelt with the slight form of Amy Elliott 
in his arms. All that yet deceitfully indicated 


| the presence of life, was the shivering communi- 


cated by his trembling grasp. He laid her down, 
and knew that he gazed on acorpse! Peals of 
laughter and merry voices came from the more 
distant conservatory, where the event was yet 
unknown. 

“O, stop them! stop them!” Elliott ex- 
claimed, looking towards the green-houses. “O, 
madman—fool—to let her dance!” And as he ut- 
tered these words, in a tone of agony, his eyes 
fell upon Mrs. Hammond with an expression that 
froze her very soul. 

A terrible dream seemed to haunt her—a dream 
from which she could not awake. Slowly and 
with a great effort, she withdrew her eyes, and 
gazed around the circle. All were looking, spell- 
bound and horror-stricken, on that awful sight— 
all but one. Louis Forrester supported the girl 
with whom he had been walking, and whose 
gaze was rivetted on that mournful group of the 
young brother and his dead sister—Ais eye alone 
sought another face. Eliza Hammond met it, 
and fainted. 

Many, many years have paS%ed since that night 
of sudden horror. They have danced in that 
same room, to the self-same tunes, and the name 
of Amy Elliott is a sound forgotten by even 
those who knew her best. But Mrs. Hammond, 
now a truly noble and well-disciplined woman, a 
fondly-loving and beloved wife, yet remembers 
in her prayers that fearful evening, and smiles 
tearfully in her husband’s face, as for the thou- 
sandth time he repeats, to comfort her, the assar- 
ance that poor Amy must have died in a few 
days at all events ; and pressing his little daugh- 
ter’s silken curls against her mothe:’s cheek, bids 
her guide and guard her well, lest she too should 
be a coquette, and purchase as bitter an experi- 
ence, without the same blessed results. 
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THE U. S. STEAM FRIGATE MINNESOTA, 
The accompanying engraving presents an ac- 
curate view of the United States steam frigate 
Minnesota, drawn, on her recent arrival in the 
harbor, expressly for us, by Mr. A. Hill. The 
likeness of the noble ship is as faithful as a pho- 


tograph, and exhibits her in all the elegance of , 


her mould and the delicate tracery of her cordage. 


Bold and beautiful in appearance, the Minnesota | 


is a model of a ship-of-war, and Captain DuPont 
and his officers are worthy of the vessel. They 
have reason to be proud of her performance. She 


UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP MINNESOTA, IN BOSTON HARBOR. 


| made the run from Bombay to Boston in seventy 
| days, averaging 150 miles a day. During her 


| 


| charm, showing the world what our mechanics 

can do when they receive encofftagement and 
scope. Since her arrival in this port, the Minne- 
sota has been the great feature of the harbor, 
every eye seeking her out in the forest of ship- 
| ping, and every observer descanting on her beauty 
| and perfection. The Minnesota is to remain at 
| the Navy Yard till further orders are received. 


| cruise in the waters of Japan, China and the | 
Kast Indies, the machinery has worked to a 


' the theatre of great historical events. 
situated in a beautiful plain on the Po, which at [ 


CITY OF TURIN, SARDINIA, ITALY. 

Victor Emmanuel has certainly a charming 
city for the seat of his monarchy, as the beanti- 
ful engraving on this page shows. At any time 
such a scene as that before us—a stately city, 
with its streets, towers and churches, the bold 
background of soaring mountains, the frame- 
work of vineyards and orchards—would arrest 
our attention, but it now awakens a deeper inter- 
est from the fact that it stands in the midst of 
Turin is 


CITY OF TURIN, THE SEAT OF THE SARDINIAN MONARCHY. 


this point receives the waters of the Dora Riparia. 
The town is of an oblong form, and its circum- 
ference about four miles. The streets are in gen- 
era) wide and straight, mtersecting each other at 
right angkes, and running in direct lines from one 
end of the eity to the other, and many of them 
are embellished with piazzas at the sides. The 
principal) square near the centre of the town 
ranks, both for size and beauty, among the most 
elegant in Europe. On one of its sides stands 
the Royal Palace, and on the other three are 
are erected arcades. The materiat of which most 
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of the public buildings are constructed is rich 
marble of every vein and color. The Cathedral 
is an antique Gothic edifice, remarkable princi- 
pally for its marble cupola. The city possesses 
a number of beautiful churches, most of them of 
] size, and built of or profusely ornamented 
with marble. The University contains a court 
surrounded with arcades, the whole covered with 
inscriptions and bas-reliefs. It was instituted in 
the fifteenth century. Altogether Turin is a beau- 
tiful city, worthy of the pleasant land in which 
it is situated, and one cannot help regretting that 
there is every prospect of its being again sub- 
jected to the casualties of war—a calamity which 
it has more than once undergone during the 
present. century. 


BURNING BODIES IN CALCUTTA, 

We furnish our readers with a sketch of a re- 
markable custom which still prevails in Calcutta, 
viz., that of burning the dead bodies of the na- 
tives who died the previous day. The place 
where this takes place is a short distance from 
the city, on the banks of the Hoogli. A high 
wall serves as a screen to this place; the top of 
the wall is completely thronged by different 
birds of prey, which feed upon the corpses as 


they float down the stream. These birds are 
comparatively tame, for the approach of a man 
does not disturb them. They are generally 
yorged, and choose this spot as a resting-place. 

hey consist of the vulture, the black eagle, and 
different kinds of falcons, and not « few gigantic 
cranes. These latter are strictly forbidden to be 
molested, as they are exceedingly useful as scav- 
engers, eating anything and everything of ani- 
mal matter that falls in their way. The killing 
one of these birds subjects the offender to a fine 
of fifty rupees. These and the other numerous 
birds are always constant attendants at the burn- 
ing-place. It is only the wealthier classes who 
go to the expense of thus disposing of the bodies 
of their relatives ; the poor people simply throw 
the bodies of their relations into the Hoogli. The 
persons who are employed in this occupation are 
of the very lowest caste—they are the children of 
Sudras by Brahmin women. By the laws of the 
Hindoos they are classed as most unclean, and 
obliged to live outside the cities and villages, in 
order that the other castes may not come in con- 
tact with them, as their very presence obliges the 
necessity of purification in persons of any other 
caste. They are obliged to fulfil the most abject 
duties, such as that already mentioned, and exe- 
cationers. They are only allowed to wear the 


clothes in which the bodies of dead persons have 
been wrapped ; and on no account to come in 
contact with any other person. The scene at the 
burning-place is of the most appalling character. 
A very curious custom prevails with regard to 
persons who have been taken away as dead, and 
who have revived. They are not allowed to re- 
turn to their families and friends, but must go to 
a place on the Ganges — for such, and 
are thus cut off from all society, except those 
who are in a similar predicament with them- 
selves. They remain forever unclean, both in 
this life and in the next. Formerly this ceremo- 
ny of burning, or, more properly, scorching the 
dead and throwing into the water, might be per- 
formed in any part of the city near the river, but 
the police have now prevented its being done 
— in one particular spot, and have thus got 
rid of two nuisances—this and the host of birds 
of prey that infested the city. 


SUGAR MAKING IN CUBA, 

To begin at the beginning. The cane is cut 
from the fields by men and women working to- 
gether, who use an instrument called a machete, 
which is something between a sword and a 
cleaver. Two blows with this slash off the long 


grass in haymaking, and raked into cocks or win- 
rows on an alarm of rain. When dry, it is 
laced under sheds for protection against wet. 
rom the sheds and from the fields it is loaded 
into carts and drawn to the furnace doors, into 
which it is thrown by negroes, who crowd it in 
" the armful, and rake it about with long poles. 
ere it feeds the perpetual fires by which the 
steam is made, the machinery moved, and the 
cane juice boiled. The care of the bagazo is an 
important part of the system ; forif that becomes 
wet and fails, the fires must stop, or resort be 
had to wood, which is scarce and expensive. 
Thus, on the one side of the rollers is the 
ceaseless current of fresh, full, juicy cane-stalks, 
just cut from the open fields; and on the other 
side is the crushed, mangled, juiceless mass, 
drifting out at the draught, and fit only to be cast 
into the oven and burned. This is the way of 
the world, as it is the course of art. The cane 
is made to destroy itself. The ruined and cor- 
rupted furnish the fuel and fan the flame that 
lures on and draws in and crushes the fresh and 
wholesome ; and the operation seems about as 
mechanical and unceasing in the one case as in 
the other. 
From the rollers the juice falls below into a 


BURNING BODIES IN CALCUTTA. 


leaves, and a third blow cuts off the stalk near to 
the ground. At this work the laborers move like 
reapers, in even lines, at stated distances. Be- 
fore them is a field of dense, high-waving cane, 
and behind them strewn wrecks of stalks and 
leaves. 
Ox-carts pass over the field, and are loaded with 
the cane, which they carry to the mill. The oxen 
are worked in the Spanish fashion, the yoke 
being strapped upon the head close to the horns, 
instead of being hung round the neck, as with 
us, and are guided by goads and by a rope at- 
tached to a ring through the nostrils. At the 
mill the cane is tipped from the carts into large 
piles by the side of the platform. From these 
piles it is placed carefully, by hand, lengthwise 


ina long trough. This trough is made of slats, , 


and moved by the power of the endless chain 
connected with the engine. In this trough it is 
carried between heavy, horizontal, cylindrical 
rollers, where it is crushed, its juice falling into 
receivers below, and the crushed cane passing off 
and falling into a pit on the other side. 

This crushed cane—bagazo—falling from be- 
tween the rollers, is gathered into baskets by 
men and women, who carry it on their heads into 
the fields and spread it for — There it is 
watched and tended as carefully as new-mown 


large receiver, from which it flows into great, 
open vats, called defecators. These defecators 
are heated by the exhaust steam of the engines, 
led through them in pipes. All the steam con- 
densed forms water, which is returned warm into 
the boiler of the engine. In the defecators, as 
their name denotes, the scum of the juice is 
purged off, so far as heat alone will do it From 
the last defecator the juice is passed through a 
trough into the first caldron. Of the caldrons, 
there is a series, or, as they call it, a train, 
through all of which the juice must go. Each 
caldron is a large, deep, copper vat, heated very 
hot, in which the juice seethes and boils. At 
each stands a strong negro, with a long heavy 
skimmer in hand, stirring the juice and skim- 
ming the surface. This scum is collected and 

iven to the hogs, or thrown upon the muck 
eap, and is said to be very fructifying. The 
juice is ladled from one caldron to the next, as 
fast as the office of each is finished. From the 
last caldron, where its complete crystallization is 
effected, it is transferred to coolers, which are 
large, shallow pens. When fully cooled, it looks 
like brown sugar and molasses mixed. It is 
then shovelled from the coolers into hogsheads. 
These hogsheads have holes bored in their bot- 
toms, and, to facilitate the drainage, strips of 


cane are placed in the hogsheads, with their ends 
in these holes, and the hogshead is filled. The 
hogsheads are set on open frames, under which 
are copper receivers, on an inclined plane, to 
catch and carry off the drippings from the hogs- 
heads. These drippings are the molasses, which 
is collected and put into tight casks. 

I believe I have given the entire process. 
When it is remembered that all this, in every 
stage, is going on at once, within the limits of the 
mill, it may well be supposed to present a busy 


scene. The smell of juice and of sugar-vapor, 
in all its stages, is intense. The negroes fatten 
on it. The clank of the engines, the steady 


grind of the machines, and the high, wild cry of 
the negroes at the caldrons to the stokers at the 
furnace doors, as they chant out their directions 
or wants—now for more fire, and now to scatter 
the fire—which must be heard above the din, 
A-a-b’la! A-a-b’la !” “ E-e cha-candela!” “Pa- 
erta !”’ and the barbaric African chant and cho- 
rus of the gang at work filling the cane-troughs ; 
all of these make the first visit at the sugar 
house a strange experience.—Dana’s Voyage to 
Cuba and Back. 


Love is a radical, friendship a conservative. 


INDIANS AND THE “SWIFT WAGON.” 

A correspondent, who has recently crossed 
from the Pacific on the overland route, says : 
The Indians of the Cherokee nation are very 
anxious to have the route through their territory. 
They call the mail coach the “ swift wagon.” A 
deputation from the heads of the nation have 
waited on the “Great Chief Butterfield of the 
swift wagon,” as they called him, and asked him 
to run the wagons through their country. Their 
country is a beautiful one. The are jealous of 
the whites, fearing, it is probable, that they will 
be driven from their homes. The Camanches 
and interior Indians look upon the “swift wag- 
on” with great curiosity and wonder. They havé 
shown no malice or ill-will as yet. Some six 
hundred of them lately stopped the mail coach 
and sarrounded it. ‘They wished to see the 
‘swift wagon,’ and what was in it.” They de- 
tained it five or six hours, until each had in- 
spected it—looked under the seats, turned over 
the mail bags, felt of them, looked at the wheels, 
poles, harness and trappings, to their satisfaction, 
with many an interjection, “Ugh!” ugh!’ 
They then told the conductor to “go on quick 
with the ‘ swift wagon,’” but, “ ugh ! no railroad, 
no railroad,” and all grunted a hearty “‘ ugh!” of 
approbation and comment. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE MOTHER’S ASCRIPTION. 


BY M. T CALDOR. 


O, Father in heaven, thy beautiful earth 

Is glowing with sunshine, and teeming with mirth ; 
The flower in the grass, and the bird on the tree, 
Thanksgiving and praise are ascribing to thee! 


The flower sends upward an odorous sigh, 

For behold, there are nestling sweet budilets nigh ; 
And the songster’s joy gushes warm from his breast, 
Since his treasures are safe in their downy nest. 


0. Father of infinite mercy and love, 

Thou sendest to all thy good gifts from above ; 

Thou loadest with bloom the glad boughs of the tree, 
And blossoms most rare hast bestowed upon me. 


Thou gavest the sparrow's young breod to the nest, 
And a life, hence immortal, hast laid at my breast. 
O, Father in heaven, with earth's choral song, 
Accept my heart's tribute, thy praise to prolong! 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE GRANDMOTHER OF A QUEEN. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


On a day in which April gave her coming 
sister, May, the “delicate compliment of imi- 
tation,” when the hedge rows were blooming all 
over England, and the violets and crocuses were 
showing their modest heads, a young girl was 
wending her way towards the great city of Lon- 
don. Slenderly clad, and having nos hoes or 
stockings upon her small white feet, she tripped 
along as if the stones had no power to harm any- 
thing so beautiful. The girl’s face was young 
and blooming, and her limbs had that rare qual- 
ity of freedom of motion, scarcely known at the 
present day of ligaments and restraints upon the 
human form. 

A happy and contented smile beamed from 
her lips, as if she were at peace with all the 
world, notwithstanding the fact that it had not 
bestowed upon her any remarkable wealth—her 
whole fortune being contained, at that moment, 
in a very small checkered handkerchief, which 
she carried as a bundle on her head to screen it 
from the too fervid rays of the sun. 

She sat down in a green lane which turned off 
from the high road, and passed the hour of noon. 
A piece of bread and a little water in the hollow 
of her hand, from the brook that ran beneath the 
trees, seemed sufficient refreshment. She bathed 
her pretty feet, wiping them with some dried 
grass of last year’s growth, and laving hands and 
arms, and neck, in the -same ample basin, and 
wetting her luxurious hair, she set off upon her 
solitary way, singing blithely as she went. 

No one spoke to, or annoyed her, although 
many looked the second time at the brilliant 
complexion and the soft blue eyes, so typical of 
the English beauty. At length, as the twilight 
was approaching, she began to weary of her long 
walk, and stopped before a small inn. 

The landlord sat upon a bench beside the 
door, smoking and drinking his beer, and as the 
girl paused before him, he very good-naturedly 
bade her stop and rest herself, and take some 
refreshment. 

*“ Thank you kindly, sir. I have no money to 
buy with ; but I would be glad of rest. I am 
going to London.” 

“To London, and without money? You are 
crazy, young woman. How do you expect to 
live there without money ?” 

“ Please you, sir, I shall go to a place.” 

“Ah! that is it. Well, sit down at this 
table,” leading her to a room where some guests 
were just departing, “and eat as much as you 
will.” 

The girl could not resist the invitation, though 
not without some feeling of shame at taking food 
at a tavern without paying for it; but the land- 
lord helped her so bountifully, and the food tast- 
ed so good after her scanty dinner of bread and 
water, that she made a hearty meal. 

After her abundant supper, he. proceeded to 
say that his servant had left him, and he would 
be glad to supply her place with such a pleasant 
looking girl as herself; and unless she had had 
offers in London superior to what the Blue 
Dragon could present, he wished she would stay 
with him. 

Anne was delighted at the proposition, and 
readily accepted it, 2nd as soon as her tired feet 
became rested, she was the life and soul of the 
Blue Dragon—the Egeria of that inexhaustible 
fountain of home-brewed, which the good hu- 
mored landlord kept on hand for his ever thirsty 
guests. 


Among these guests was a rich brewer, who 
fancied that his own ale tasted better at the Blue 
Dragon than elsewhere, especially after the ad- 
vent of the pretty bar-maid, to whom he directed 
particular observation. He saw that she was 
neat, modest and sprightly, carrying herself, in 
her exposed situation, with a delicacy and digni- 
ty that well became her, while it did not prevent 
her from being pleasant and agreeable to the 
guests. 

At the end of three months, he proposed mar- 
riage. Anne’s calm blue eyes opened wide. 
She had never thought of such sequel to the 
pleasant good mornings which the good brewer 
had constantly bestowed on her, but now that he 
had spoken, she revolved the possibility of such 
an event taking place. 

The kind landlord was delighted at the ending 
of his benevolent scheme to assist a poor girl, and 
took full credit to himself for the event. He was 
only sorry for losing her bright and cheerful 
presence that made such sunshine in the old inn ; 
but as it had turned out well for Anne, he had 
not a word to say. He gave her a grand wed- 
ding, and she was installed in the brewer’s house, 
carrying the sunshine there, also. 

While he lived, she presided over it with a 
soft, sweet, lady-like decorum that disarmed all 
sarcasm upon the wealthy brewer’s choice. But 
this was not long. Anne was called early to 
mourn over the loss of him who had bestowed 
upon her his love and wealth, and she did mourn 
with a tenderness and grief that showed how 
much she respected his memory. 

There was another wooing before time had 
even touched the cheek of the young and beauti- 
ful widow with a single icy finger, and this time 
she was raised still higher. Sir Thomas Ayles- 
bury, a man high in the king’s confidence and 
esteem, and holding high and responsible offices 
—a man, too, who possessed a fine landed es- 
tate, was among the many who aspired to her 
love. She accepted him, and at the same time 
disappointed many others, to whom her youth, 
beauty and wealth would have made her a desir- 
able prize. She lived with him long and happily. 
Children were born to them, whose beauty, worth 
and talents refle@ted honor upon their parents 
and brought them into notice in the world. 


Frances Aylesbury was like her mother— 
handsome, quick and talented. Her lot it was 
to increase the family honors, and this was the 
way in which it was brought about : 

Some of the distant relatives of the brewer, 
Anne’s first husband, began to dispute her right 
to his estate, and carried their imaginary claims 
to a court of law. She was advised to consult 
Edward Hyde, a young man whose rising prom- 
ise was fast ripening into fruit. 

In the long siege of legal embarrassments and 
delays consequent upon this, Lady Aylesbury 
visited the office of the young barrister a great 
many times, and was often accompanied by her 
daughter. The pair fell in love, and, although 
the young man had no fortune, Sir Thomas over- 
looked this, in consideration of his near relation- 
ship to the celebrated Sir Nicholas Hyde, and 
the prospect of his attaining to eminence in his 
profession. 


Troubles came to the throne and state. The 
king raised the standard of civil war in Notting- 
ham, and Sir Thomas joined his cause. He was 
set down as a malignant, his hall was burnt, and, 
after many hairbreadth escapes, he fled to Ant- 
werp. He died at Breda in 1657, at the age of 
eighty-one, bequeathing all his property to 
Frances, wife of Edward Hyde. 

After the execution of the king, Hyde re- 
mained in the Island of Jersey, writing the his- 
tory of the Stuarts. He was active at the 
Restoration, was created Earl of Clarendon and 
afterwards Lord Chancellor. 

Faster and faster came the honors of the fam- 
ily of whom the pretty bar-maid was the 
foundress. Anne Hyde, daughter of Lord Clar- 
endon and Frances Aylesbury, was married to 
the young Duke of York, afterwards James II., 
King of England, and thus the beer-girl of a 
country tavern became the grandmother to a 
queen. 
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What is a home without a wife? She is the 
lamp that destroys darkness—the angel putting 
loneliness to flight ; and is, or may be, the dis- 
penser of every blessing the mind of man can 
conceive, or the soul sigh for. Home without a 
wife is a “strange land ’’—a head without brains 
—a heart without conscience—a ship without sails 
—an ocean without waves—a world without re- 
ligion—a heaven without God.—Merivale. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. D. F.—If the machine operates as you describe, there 
can be no question of its utility, and we should advise 
you to write respecting it to the postmaster general. 


.  Two-Forty.’’—The pedestrian feats of the Persian cou- 


riers are truly wonderful. The average time for a 
journey of eight hundred miles is fixed at ten days; 
there are some couriers who will undertake to accom- 
plish the distance in seven days, but these men pos- 
sess a great knowledge of the weather and every other 
circumstance likely to interrupt their speed. They 
often return in a state of the greatest exhaustion and 
nearly blind, being burnt up by the power of the sun 
by day, and worn out by want of sleep at night; all 
they obtain is while on horseback, which cannot be 
refreshing, as the time does not allow them to stop to 


rest. 

R. F.—Many well-informed persons doubt whether Eng- 
land will be able to maintain her neutrality through 
the war crisis. 

L K.—The New Haven Palladium was the paper which 
stated that propositions had been made by the Aus- 
trian government for four hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of the New Haven Volcanic Repeating Rifles, or 
for enough to arm a body of 10,000 troops 

of the late C R. Leslie's paintings 
have been exhibited in this country, and he was gene- 
rally regarded as an American—but this was not the 
fact. He was born in England in 1794, of American 
parents, received his education in Philadelphia, and 
returned to London at the age of sixteen. He wasa 
pupil of Benjamin West and Washington Allston, and 
has long occupied a prominent position among noted 
artists. In 1833 he was appointed professor of drawing 
to the military academy of West Point, and served a 
few months, but resigned and returned to England. 

Inquimer.—The expression A applied popularly to 
ever) thing of the first quality, is copied from the sym- 
bols of the British and foreign shipping list of the 
Lioyds. A designates the character of the hull of the 
vessel; the figure 1, the efficieut state of her anchors, 
cables and stores; when these are insufficient, in quan- 
tity or quality, the figure 2 is used. 

. C.—It is one thing to make money and another to keep 
it. Keep in daily remembrance Poor Richard's pungent 
maxim. He understood thoroughly the importance of 
saving as well as waking money, when he advises you 
to “Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.” 


» 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME, 

With the present number of Ballou’s Pictorial, 
we close volume sixteen of the work, and next 
week will commence the seventeenth volume. We 
have some fresh and timely illustrations in hand 
which will be rapidly produced, and we shall 
continue to present vivid and truthful pictures of 
the great war now progressing in Europe. To 
those whose subscription expires with this num- 
ber, we would say, renew your subscription at 
once, so that there need be no break in the regu- 
lar receipt of the paper. We are prepared to bind 
up the volume just closed, in full gilt, with il- 
lumined covers and index, in an elegant and 
uniform style, at a charge of only one dollar. 
Bound and returned in one week. 


WAR LITERATURE, 

The struggle now going on in Northern Italy 
has set in movement many a busy pen. News- 
paper correspondents at or near the seat of war, 
send off to their respective journals their more or 
less authentic versions of military movements and 
deeds of arms; in the belligerent armies hun- 
dreds of pens are at work writing despatches, 
orders, and accounts. Thousands of scribes all 
over the world are scratch, scratching away, and 
millions of readers pore over the facts and spec- 
ulations that groaning presses vomit forth in a 
dozen tongues. In short, a war produces the 
most intense literary activity all over creation. 
Volumes have been written already on the Bat- 
tle of Montebello. Yet we find nothing in all 
that has been issued so forcible and graphic as a 
line from Lannes, describing the carnage in his 
ranks caused by the Austrian batteries in the 
Montebello of 1800—fifty-nine years before the 
recent engagement at the same place. “I could 
hear,” said the French hero, “I could hear the 
bones crash in my division like glass in a hail- 
storm.” 

In these stirring times we sadly miss the pen 
of Russell, the Crimean war correspondent of the 
London Times, and we learn with regret that 
physical injuries have prevented his repairing to 
the field. We find, however, some indemnity in 
the spirited letters of French correspondents in 
Italy. Take for instance, the following picture 
of the camp of the 3d Zouaves, those terrible 
Zouaves who threw away their cartridges before 
going into action, because they chose the cold 
steel and a hand to hand encounter with the 
Austrians : 

“Their tents were near the artillery of the 


guard and the 4th Chasseurs. It was a little 
corner of the great pictureof war. The canvass 


city had that regularity, that animated order, that 
picturesque and lively movement, which speaks 
of discipline and gayety, and a certain adventur- 
ous spirit which is highly attractive. Little, nar- 
row squat tents, reserved for subaltern officers, 
neighboring ones vast and ample, where captains 
and commandants were lodged, others spacious 
and conical, where five soidiers slept, extended 
in long and regular lines; groups of Zouaves 
were conversing in a low tone round a candle, 
still occupied with their recent campaigns in 
Africa ; some were smoking pipes, apart and 
silent; two or three read letters, lying on the 
ground in corners, and plunged into thoughtful 
reverie ; they were thinking of home, their com- 
panions singing choruses. The choruses died 
away and sleep came on them. Here and there 
under canvass, a little lamp shone on the hand of 
a Zouave who was writing his last letter. There 
was little noise and great order; each battalion 
had its place. As the shadows of night dark- 
ened, you saw red sparks kindling in the air 
along the tents, showing that promenaders were 
enjoying the solace of a cigar. Then these 
sparks went out one by one, tho bivouac fires 
died out, the regimental mules bit and kicked 
each other, and struggled to break their tethers. 
Farther on, the Arab horses of the officers pawed 
up the earth with their shoes, sniffed the breezo 
which had no longer the hot smell of the desert, 
and shook their manes above the tense ropes. 
Further yet, heavy and strong artillery horses 
were ranged near the wagous of field guns. 
Sentinels paced to and fro with a firm and 
slow step. The stacked muskets gleamed forth 
on the night. At intervals the shrill neighing of 
horses was heard.” 


These are the men who plunged headlong 
into the fire at Montebello, heedless of the iron 
and leaden storm that poured into their ranks, 
rushed upon the Austrian columns with =. 
steel, and justified the declaration of their em- 
peror, that, in spite of the new arms of precision, 
the bayonet was still the terrible weapon of the 
French infantry. 


Litre, Brown & Co.’s Britisn Ports.— 
It is almost superfluous to speak of Little, 
Brown & Co.’s elegant and perfect 12mo. edi- 
tion of the British Poets, from Chaucer to 
Wordsworth, for they have become household 
books and companions in this country. Elegant 
as they are, they are also afforded at a reasonable 
price, 75 cents a volume, and the purchaser is 
not required to buy the whole set, but may select 
what volumes he chooses; a great advantage, 
since many readers have already satisfactory 
editions of some of the poets in their libraries. 
These works are carefully edited, and to each is 
assigned a biography, critical notes, and an au- 
thentic portrait of the author. Of the typo- 
graphical beauty and literary accuracy of this 
edition, the most flattering things have been said 
by the most competent authorities, and we havp 
rarely witnessed such complete unanimity among 
critics as this Boston enterprise has elicited. 
The size of the books is no unimportant feature 
of the publication, in these days of travel, when 
not “those who run may read,” but those who 
spend many hours of their lives on the railroads 
must read. These little 12mo., clear-typed vol- 
umes may be carried in the pocket readily, and 
will serve to beguile and enlighten many an 
otherwise weary and unprofitable hour. 


> 


“Captain Bett: or, The Buccaneer of the 
Gulf.’—We have just issued the eleventh edition 
of this famous story, full of large original illus- 
trations. It is the best novelette Professor In- 
graham ever produced, and was written expressly 
for this establishment. We will send it post paid 
to any part of the country by return mail, on the 
receipt of twenty cents in postage stamps or silver. 


Sonora.—The Washington correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun says recent and authentic ac- 
counts show the Mexican State of Sonora to be 
utterly incapable of supporting a civilized popu- 
lation, but as abounding in minerals which it 
would be too expensive to mine. ; 


Goop !—The New York Post tells of a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman who left off smoking twenty- 
five years ago, and has put in the bank what two 
or three cigars per day would have cost him, and 
now finds the. amount $2590. Go ye, who 
smoke, and do likewise. 


» 


Seg ro your Fruit Trees.—If you have 
omitted to dig about and dung your fruit trees, 
omit it no longer. Labor judiciously expended 
on fruit trees will meet with a large reward. 


+ 


Srxcurar.—Bissel Davis, while looking at 
Carlincourt’s balloon ascension from Utica, be- 
came so excited that he went into a fit, which re- 
lapsed into madness, and resulted in death. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN FRANCE, 

Deriving most of our views of French charac- 
ter and manners either from English sources, or 
from French plays and novels, we are apt to im- 
agine that the domestic virtues have no root in 
France, and that in this respect they are far be- 
low their neighbors across the channel. A late 
English writer, however, has had the manliness 
to take a different view of this matter, and to 
tell his countrymen some things about their Gal- 
lic neighbors which will make them open their 
eyes, if not get a little angry. He says: Eng- 
land is a very boastful country, but there is not 
one of her many boasts so highly cherished, yet 
so utterly unfounded, as that of her domestic 
ties. I know that in saying this I call down 
thunderbolts upon my head. I care not—truth 
is more precious than popularity. But to prove 
it; and first between husband and wife. Has 
any one, who has lived longer in France than the 
author, ever heard of a husband, in any class of 
life, beating his wife, knocking her about with 
his fists, brutally asserting his superior strength, 
and taking advantage of her weakness, as we 
hear of every day, in every class in England ? 
And if to this it be answered that the husband 
abroad inflicts a far worse than bodily injury on 
his wife, and lavishes his love on some wretched 
mistress, I reply that I do not uphold their mo- 
rality, only their domesticity. Again, as be- 
tween parent and child; where, tell me, do you 
see in England that tender affection, respect and 
devotion, which we have seen a thousand times 
abroad in sons and daughters? Would it not 
appear even ridiculous to our cold eyes, if a 
dashing young dandy, starting in his cabriolet 
for his club, were to press a kiss upon the father’s 
brow each time he left the house? Or where do 
you see in England generation after generation 
content to live together in the same house? Is 
it not almost a rule that the young married 
couple shall install themselves rather in wretched 
lodgings than in the same house with their pa- 
rents? Nay, the love of honor from each child 
to parent is so strong in France, compared to 
England, that it is this which partly accounts for 
the number of made-up marriages; as many a 
son and daughter would rather marry a “ canni- 
bal at once than oppose the will of a father or 
mother.” 

GentLe Hints.—The editor of the Brandon 
(Miss.) Republican, notifies the public that 
hereafter no gentleman need expect to receive his 
paper “ more than twenty-five years without pay- 
ing for it.’ He winds up with the following 
philosophical announcement: “ Those who may 
wish to renew their notes, can do so by writing 
out new ones for the amount on buckskin, as 
paper, though not used, will mould, and the ink 
on it will fade.” 


+~<> > 
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Batiovu’s Dottan Montaty MaGazine is before us for 
July, and a choice number itis. The twelve original il- 
lustrations this month, and the admirable article which 
accompanies them, are alone worth the price of the work 
for a whole year, to say nothing of the exceedingly laugh- 
able pictures at the close of the number. Mr. Ballou has 
dc.oonstrated that an elegant magazine, finely illustrated, 
with one huudred pages of original tales, sketches and val- 
uable reading matter in each number, can be furnished 
for one dollar a year! Take our advice, enclose one dollar 
to M. M. Batiov, 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass., and 
receive the cheapest publication in the world by return of 
mail.— Western Star, Lanesboro. 


A Srrance Dearn.—A few days since, a 
gentleman residing at Middletown, Conn., died. 
He stuck a pen-kuife blade into the palm of his 
hand, which caused intense pain, and, while 
walking in his garden, he fell in a nervous 
spasm, and being borne into the house, failed 
rapidly till he died. 


Fireworks.—Our young readers should 
make haste to supply themselves with their usual 
quantum of “ Fireworks ” for the evening of the 
Fourth of July. The place to call at is Holden, 

‘Cutter & Co.’s, 32 and 36 Federal Street. See 
their advertisement. 


4 > 
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Music Pus.isuers.—A convention of music 
publishers of the United States has been held 
at Baltimore, the object of which is to establish 
a standard of prices, and to encourage engraved 
in lieu of printed music. 


+ > 


Four Cents Everywnere.—The best 
American story ever written by Sytvanus Coss, 
Jr., is now publishing in Zhe Flag of our Union. 
For sale everywhere for FouR CENTS. 


> 
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Dicerne For Grxsenc.—In some portions 
of Minnesota, the people are largely engaged in 
digging ginseng roots. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY UNABRIDGED. 

This splendid work has been issued in the 
form of a large 4to volume of 1750 pages by 
George and Charles Merriam, corner of Main 
and State Streets, Springfield. It is strongly 
and elegantly bound, and contains no fewer than 
fifteen hundred engraved illustrations ot natural 
history, heraldry, antiquities, fine arts, numis- 
matics, mechanics, marine architecture, etc. 
The style in which this massive work is issued is 
a monument of the enterprise and liberality of 
the publishers. But the subject matter-is worthy 
of the splendid and substantial dress in which it 
has been clothed. It is a resumé of the life-long 
labors of Noah Webster, the magnum opus of a 
protracted life devoted to philological studies. It 
has been carefully edited, revised and enlarged 
by Chauncey A. Goodrich, of Yale College, who 
furnished a most pleasing and satisfactory me- 
moir of the great American lexicographer. The 
essay on language which is amoxg the prefatory 
matter is brilliant and profound. This complete 
dictionary of the English language must remain 
a standard of Etymology, Pronunciation and 
Definition. differences between Webster’s 
Orthography and that of some other lexico- 
graphers have been hotly discussed, but we would 
tuke occasion here to remark, that those differ- 
ences concern only a very few words in the 
whole language, and that Webster claims to 
have established on true principles, a philosoph- 
ical system of spelling. In this edition, more- 
over, only those orthographical changes proposed 
by Dr. Webster which have been sanctioned by 
general adoption are admitted, and hence the 
only objection to his dictionary ever made has 
been removed. We might expatiate through 
columns on the merits of this great work, but we 
should sum up all in the declaration that to every 
writer and speaker of English it is indispensable. 


HIDDEN USES. 

It is curious to see the uses to which, through 
the aid of chemistry, many substances hitherto 
regarded as useless, are now applied. Thus, the 
bones that used to be thrown away, unless suf- 
ficiently large and good for the turner, are now 
sedulously preserved; either the mill grinds 
them up to a powder for manure, or the chemist 
extracts phosphorus and other valuable matters 
from them. The soot, and sweepings, and sewer- 
age, which were formerly such a nuisance, and 
which are even so now to those who are slow to 
avail themselves of modern discoveries, are 
precious stores to the chemist, whence he obtains 
products often of singular beauty and usefulness. 
Blood, lime, charcoal and other substances used 
in the refining of sugar, were formerly consigned 
to the dust-heap or other refuse depository when 
the refining was completed. Not so now, how- 
ever, for the additions they have acquired in the 
process render them actually more valuable than 
in the former pure state. The gas companies 
used to be at some considerable trouble to get rid 
of their refuse ammoniacal liquors ; but chemistry 
has created a profitable market for this liquid. 
The water in which fleeces are washed, becomes 
impregnated with the greasy impurities with 
which the wool filaments are coated, and this 
water used to be thrown away; but now, by 
adding a little alkali to it, a kind of soap is pro- 
duced which is available in the subsequent scour- 
ing operations in the woolen manufacture. 


+ > 
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JEFFERSON, THE ComEDIAN.—Mr. Joseph Jef- 
ferson will leave for England shortly, having, it 
is said, been engaged, through the instrumen- 
tality of Tom Taylor, to play Asa Trenchard, 
in “Our American Cousin,” at the Haymarket 
Theatre, London. 


> 


GENERAL InpEX.—The reader will find the 
Index to the volume printed in this number, so 
that it may be conveniently cut out and placed 
at the commencement of the volume when it is 
bound. 


StrartTLinc.—A New Haven man on a recent 
Sunday read one of Spurgeon’s sermons, and on 
going to church heard the same sermon preached 
trom the pulpit. 


Kansas THeatricats.—They have a Na- 
tional theatre in Leavenworth, Kansas, and are 
playing the “ Mormons, or Life in Salt Lake 
city.” 


+ o> 
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A Goop onr.—Why should spirit rappers not 
be admitted into the family circle? Because 
they turn the parlor into a tap-room. 


Gatherings. 


Minnesota papers state that there is a larger 
emigration pouring into that State this spring 
than at any time during the past two years. 

The editor of the Louisville Journal has been 
shown the unusual natural phenomenon of an 
egg without any white, the whole contents of the 
shell being composed of yolk. 

The Illinois Central Railroad has been suc- 
cessful in effecting a loan of $750,000 in Eng- 
land. This, it is said, will give them all the 
money needed during the year. 

A tin wedding was celebrated in Taunton 
lately, and the friends of the happy pair raised 
“the tin” pretty liberally. A crockery wedding 
which shall beat it all to smash, is talked of. 


Dr. Irwin, United States Army, of Fort Bu- 
chanan, recently killed two antelopes, at a single 
shot, with a Colt’s carbine, the distance being 
300 yards. The ball passed through the heart of 
one animal and the liver of the other. 


The patroon has at last been defeated. Judge 
Sand has ruled that under the decision of the 
Court of Appeals, the patroons cannot maintain 
suits against the landholders. This is the land- 
holders’ first great victory, and it is thought will 
quiet the anti-rent excitement. 

The First District School Board of New Or- 
leans have resolved, ‘“‘ That hereafter no young 
lady teacher will be allowed to contract marriage, 
while occupying the position of teacher, and such 
an act on her part shal! be virtually considered a 
resignation.” 


The Maine Charitable Mechanic Association 


will hold a publie fair and exhibition in Port- 
land, commencing on Thursday, the first day of 
September, 1859, to be displayed in the new City 
Building, now being erected. This is the largest 
building in the State. 

Jacob Schiefferman, employed in a Chicago 
brewery, went into an empty” beer vat to clear it 
out, when by mistake the boiling beer from 
another vat was let in upon him, and before he 
could be rescued he was so terribly scalded that 
he lived but a short time. 

Some public spirited citizens of Boston have 
secured an historical painting by Copley, which 
is now on its way to this city. It cost $8000, 
and its subject is “‘ King Charles I. demanding 
of the House of Commons the five impeached 
members. 


The new Episcopal Bishop for the diocese of 
New Jersey is Rev. Dr. Wm. A. Odenheimer, 
Rector of St. Peter’s, Philadelphia. Dr. Oden- 
heimer is about forty-five years of age, and is 
noted in the denomination as an eloquent speak- 
er and able writer. 


The following is from the Wilmington (N. C.) 
Mercury: “ Persons wishing to see the editors 
will generally find them at the printing-office. In 
their absence, however, invitations to dine and 
challenges to fight, should be left either with the 
publisher or in our table drawer.” 

A short time since, a man attired simply in a 
blanket shawl, was parading in Syracuse, cursing 
dreadfully, but as he had the small pox no one 
dare arrest him. He finally started for the coun- 
try, saying that “if the people of Syracuse did 
not like his style, they had better move out.” 


A large, eatable, cartilaginous fish, commonly 
called a sturgeon, was recently caught in the Red 
River of the North, in Minnesota, which meas- 
ured seven feet in length. It is said a man once 
had his canoe capsized on that river by a fish ; 
and a writer in a St. Paul paper wonders if 
whales do not come up there from Labrador ? 


Quite an exciting scene occurred at the Market 
Street depot, Newark, N. J., a short time since. 
As the cars were entering the depot, a little 
child, about three years old, ran directly under 
them. They were, however, running slowly, and 
the height of the cars from the ground allowing 
the child to stand upright beneath them, it was 
rescued without suffering any injury. 

A sample of very excellent flour made in 
France from French wheat was recently exhibit- 
ed on ’Change in Albany. It was a sample of 
a shipment of 100 barrels sent to Montreal. The 
Albany Argus says: “Its purity of color and 
evenness and fineness of texture (if the expres- 
sion may be used), commanded general ad- 
miration.” 

Dr. Hall, in his Journal of Health, says: 
“Those who can afford it, should arrange to 
have each member of the family sleep in a sep- 
arate bed. If persons must sleep in the same 
bed, they should be about the same age, and in 
good health. If the health be much unequal, 
both will suffer, but the healthier one the most— 
the invalid suffering tor want of entirely pure 
air.” 

Three blocks of marble for the Washington 
Monument have lately arrived in this country, in 
Government vessels. One presented by the 
Government and Commune of the islands of 
Paros and Malos, Grecian Archipelago ; another 
from the Temple ot Esculapius, Island of Paros, 
presented by the officers of the United States 
frigate Saranac; and another from the Greek 
government. 

Armstrong, one of the murderers of the mail- 
carrier, near Brantford, Canada, has made a full 
confession. During his lifetimé he has robbed to 
the extent of $15,000 in money and jewelry. 
The largest haul ever made was from the purs- 
er’s office of the steamer Empire State, the sum 
stolen being $2810. The robbery was effected 
by his dressing himself as a female and passing 
himself off as the wife of the cook of the boat. 


Sands of Gold. 


-»+. Science is the only edifice that never 
falls —M. Guizot. 


.... The fame of a battle field grows with its 
years.— 2. A. Willmott. 


.... A man cannot paint portraits till he has 
seen faces.—Marmontel. 


..-- Honor’s a good brooch to wear in a 
man’s hat at all times.—Ben Jonson. 


-... Common souls pay with what they do; 
nobler souls with what they are.—Emerson. 


.++. O, glorious childhood ! When the senses 
are unworn, and the dew lies upon the grass.— 
Hosea Ballou. 


.... Humility is the first lesson we learn from 
reflection, and self-distrust the first proof we give 
of having obtained a knowledge of ourselves.— 
Zimmerman. 


..+. Cheerfulness is the daughter of employ- 
ment; and I have known a man come home 
in high spirits from a funeral, merely because he 
had had the management of it.—Dr. Horne. 


-++. When God commands to take the tram- 
pet and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies 
not in man’s will what he shall say, or what he 
shall conceal.—Jilton. 


-.». Half the logic of misgovernment lies in 
this one sophistical dilemma: If the people are 
turbulent, they are unfit for liberty; if they are 
quiet, they are unfit for liberty. —Macaulay. 

..-- He was justly accounted a skilful pois- 
oner who destroyed his victims by bouquets of 
lovely and fragrant flowers. The art has not 
been lost; nay, it is practised every day by—the 
world.—Bishop Latimer. 


.... Whoever has sixpence is sovereign over 
all men—to the extent of the sixpence: com- 
mands cooks to feed him, philosophers to teach 
him, kings to mount guard over him—to the ex- 
tent of sixpence.— Carlyle. 

-+.. There are three men, the priest, the no- 
tary, and the doctor, who are the depositaries of 
the most confidential secrets, and who always 
dress in black, as though they were in mourning 
for their lost illusions. —Z. jalzac. 

...» Manners are the shadows of virtues ; the 
momentary display of those qualities which our 
fellow-creatures love and respect. If we strive 
to become then what we strive to appear, man- 
ners may often be rendered useful guides to the 
performance of our duties.—Rev. Sidney Smith. 


.... Nothing so elevates a woman as the love 
of atruly great and noble man. The worship 
she pays him, whether it be that of friendship or 
of love, exalts her mind, and fills her soul witha 
holy joy; there is nothing so degrading, so 
crushing to the spirit, as to be the slave of a 
churl.—JMrs. Crowe. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


Lies are hiltless swords, which cut the hands 
that wield them. 

Why are the young ladies of Paris like printed 
slips? Because they are /es belles (labels). 

Mrs. Partington says Ike has bought a horse 
80 spirituous that he always goes off ina decanter. 

A new sewing-machine to collect rents, mend 
manners, and repair family breaches, would find 
ready sale. 

Can a lady in low spirits, who has frequent re- 
course to the Eau-de-Cologne bottle, be said to 
be sustained by Farina cecus food ? 

The man who went into a Quaker meeting 
with a hammer to break the silence was bound 
over to keep the piece. 

To be born with a silver spoon in your mouth 
is lucky; but twice lucky he who can open his 
mouth without betraying the spoon ! 

For a whole month after the Misses Flirt got 
new mantillas they were at church three times a 
day. 

It may be said in illustration of the sweetness 
and the sting of the English language, that its 
very alphabet begins with A B. 

“T have never,” says Cobbett, “quite liked 
baker’s bread, since I saw a great, heavy fellow 
in a bake-house in France, kneading bread with 
his feet.” 

“May I come to see you this evening, 
miss ?” “ No.” “ To-morrow evening ?” “ No.” 
“ Sometime or other?” No.” “ Well, you are 
a young lady of decidedly negative qualities.” 


A lady waited on a doctor to purchase some 
fashionable remedy that was to cure everything. 
“Lose no time, my dear madam, in using it,” 
said the doctor, “for in less than a week it will 
be out of fashion.” 


They have a sort of reptile in the torrid zone 
called the glass snake. It may be said, however, 
that glass snakes are very common outside of 
that zone. Many a convivial fellow in this 
region has felt their sting. 

A housemaid in the country, boasting of her 
industrious habits, said that on a certain occasion 
she rose at four, made a fire, put on a tea-kettle, 
prepared breakfast, and “‘ made all the beds,” 
before a single soul was up in the house. 

The French poet, M. Amand, was one day at 
an assembly where a prominent figure was a man 
with black hair on his head, and a white beard to 
his chin. A lady inquired of M. Amand if he 


could explain the contrast. “1 suppose, madam,” 
he replied, “the gentleman’s chin does more 
work than his head.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SONNET.—PURITY. 


BY JAMES FRANELIN FITTS. 


“The pure in heart,”’ He said, “‘ shall see their God ;” 
Nor from those lips divine came words more blest, 
More fraught with promise of a heavenly rest 

For those who bow ’neath sorrow’s chastening rod. 

Blessed the pure in heart! Beneath the sod, 

When the “‘ long canker” of this life is done, 

When earth's steep, stony paths have all been trod, 
Meekly and reverently—when is run 

The weary race, then shall the body die, 

And mix its dust with dust wherefrom it came. 
To be forgotten; but the body flame, 

The soul of purity, shall soar on high, 

And its sweet heritage of bliss shall claim. 

0, happy ye who know each Christ-like word, 

And knowing, yet rejoice; the gloom of earth 
May blast each joy, may desolate each hearth ; 

But still, forever is the promise heard— 

The pure in heart shall gain a heavenly birth. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


The Maid of Presidio del Norte. 


~ 


BY HOWARD LIVINGSTON. 


Tue Spanish settlement on the Rio Bravo, 
called the Fort of St. John the Baptist, or Pre- 
sidio del Norte, was, in 1714, commanded by 
Don Pedro de Villesca, a noble Spaniard, who 
lived in a style of elegance befitting his station, 
and indicative of the gorgeous taste of his na- 
tion. One beautiful daughter, the Donna Maria, 
was all that remained tohim. His wife and two 
noble sons rested a long while before, near the 
banks of their own golden sanded stream in sun- 
ny Spain. 

Notwithstanding the pomp and splendor with 
which Don Pedro sought to invest his home, 
there was something insupportably dull in their 
establishment to the romantic girl, whose brain 
was filled with tales of lords and knights coming 
to woo ladies fair. She had watched, from the 
age of fifteen, for the hero who should come on 
a coal-black steed, and throw himself at her feet ; 
and she had more than once imagined the scorn 
with which she would tarn away from him, and 
the trials to which she would subject him, at last 
to be rewarded with her beautiful hand. 

Donna Maria had not studied old Spanish poe- 
try and romance for nothing ; but the brave cav- 
alier who was to win her heart, had not yet come. 
She was surrounded only by old, ceremonious 
officers, who considered her a mere child, and 
who liked better to dine with her father than play 
the carpet knight in her boudoir—who preferred 
the sound of the hunting horn to the melodious 
tinkle of her lute. And, in view of all this, 
Donna Maria grew spiritless and sad, and 
thought herself the most unfortunate and deso- 
late maiden in the world. 

Cheer up, little lady, that sittest in thy bower 
alone, on this bland and genial day! Braid up 
thy raven hair, and don thy richest garment! 
Out upon the broad prairie a little fleet jennet, 
black as thy tresses, bears a young and noble 
cavalier ; and to complete the charm, he is clad 
in mailed armor —a veritable knight. No fiery 
dragon or infuriated knight has he met in his 
way, but from the hunting grounds there have 
been pointed hundreds of arrows, discharged by 
Indian rage and ferocity, and yet the hero rides 
on free! 


La Mothe Cadillac, the Governor of Louisiana, 
had sent out a small band of Canadians, under 
the direction of Louis Saint Denis, in the hope 
of establishing some commercial relations be- 
tween that State and the Mexican provinces. 
Young, brave and romantic, Saint Denis ac- 
cepted the service, delighted to have an opportu- 
nity to behold those grand features of the 
western world which he had long desired to see. 

With a friend named Jallot, who was a sur- 
geon, Saint Denis set out on his expedition, con- 
siderately protecting his splendid figure with a 
suitof armor, and selecting an animal, for his 
own special riding, that could scarcely be match- 
ed this side of Arabia for strength and swiftness. 

A balmy evening, succeeding a warm day, 
brought the travellers to Presidio del Norte. 
Don Pedro performed the part of a most hospit- 
able host, and the daughter, now fairly waked up 
from all daliness, signified to her duenna that 
she was now old enough to see company. To 
the dismay and indignation of the old woman, 
who had designed to call her a child for five 
years to come, Donna Maria dressed herself 


magnificently and entered the room, where her, 


father’s guests were conversing with him, and 
took her place at the table. 

The father turned his eyes upon her with an 
expression of love and pride, and introduced her 
to his guests. To the young surgeon, Jallot, 
who was wholly devoted to his profession, the 
lady possessed no charms. It was said of Jallot, 
that he never was in good humor except when he 
was tending a wound ; and the beautiful form of 
Donna Maria was probably tar less interesting 
to him than if it had been pierced by an arrow 
from the Camanche Indians, who had troubled 
the band so much in their journey hither. 


A mightier arrow than the Indians had pierced 
the heart of the girl. From the moment she 
looked upon Saint Denis, she loved him; and, 
happily, the sentiment was mutual. Literally, 
it was love at first sight with both ; and it was not 
long before Donna Maria, who had never before 
had an offer, except from the old Governor of 
Caouis, Don Gaspardo Anaya, received the full 
assurance of the most devoted affection from the 
hands of Saint Denis. 

To this very person had Don Pedro referred 
the ambassador of Governor Cadillac, as a su- 
perior officer to himself, and who could arrange 
any commercial relations much better; and 
while waiting for the answer of Don Gaspardo, 
Saint Denis had ample time and opportunity to 


‘prove the strength of his love. 


The Governor of Caouis received Villesca’s 
message, and inquired carefully of the messen- 
ger the appearance and bearing of Saint Denis. 
Stung with the description of his handsome face 
and figure, and with his recent dismissal by Vil- 
lesca’s daughter, he forwarded instructions to 
the latter to deliver up his guest to a band of 
twenty-five men whom he sent to bring him to 
Caouis. Arriving there, he was thrown into 
prison. 

On day Saint Denis was pacing his cell, and 
devising a hundred schemes for his escape, when 
the door opened, and a man, somewhat advanced 
in life and of a most ferocious aspect, entered. 
His rich dress and haughty air vold the prisoner 
who was his visitor. He knew at once that it 
must be Anaya. 

“ You desire freedom above all other things, 
do you not?” he asked St. Denis. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ You shall have it. You can be free this very 
hour, if you will be so.” 

For a moment the heart of St. Denis believed 
it trae. He stood aghast at the next words 
uttered. 

“Give up the daughter of Villesca, restore to 
her the faith she has plighted you, and I will free 
you within the hour.” 

St. Denis made no answer. A single glance 
of his eagle eye told Anaya what he might ex- 
pect, and, abashed in spite of his assurance, the 
governor of Caouis withdrew to give orders 
for more severity towards the prisoner. 

“ Beautitul Maria!” he wrote to the unhappy 
girl, “ your low-born lover, now a prisoner in 
Caouis, is shortly to be put to death. You alone 
can save his life. Be my wife, and I release him 
to-morrow.” 

With a proud gesture, the noble girl said to 
the messenger, “‘ Tell your master that I cannot 
marry him, because I love St. Denis, and that if 
he dies, this little Moorish dagger, my mother’s 
gift, shall be planted in the middle of Anaya’s 
dastardly heart whenever or wherever he may 
approach me.” 

Steadily regarding the messenger, without 
changing countenance, she delivered these words 
in acalm, clear voice, that, when reported to 
Anaya, made him pause before deciding upon 
any rash measure. 

Meantime, the Castilian maid was planning 
her lover’s escape. She found means to inform 
the viceroy of the captivity of a Frenchman— 
supposed a spy—whom Anaya was suspected of 
keeping secretly in prison for the sake of a ran- 
som. The ruse wassuccessful. Anaya received 
an order to send his prisoner to Mexico, at the 
peril of his head. Arrived at Mexico, he was 
again thrown into prison. Hope deserted him, 
and he became weak and emaciated, both from 
grief and privation. 

One day there was a confused noise through- 
out the prison. It was whispered outside the 
cell, so loud that St. Denis caught the words, 
that the viceroy had sent an officer to examine 
into the condition of the prisoners and report. 
He entered the cell. “Who is this prisoner?” 
he asked of the jailer. 

“ Please, excellenza, it is a fellow whom the 
governor of Caouis—” 


Before he could finish the sentence, St Denis 
had started to his feet. 

“T am a prisoner by oppression,” he ex- 
claimed. “Iam Incheran St. Denis, a gentle- 
man by birth. I seek justice from the viceroy !” 

The officer ran towards him, put back the long 
hair from the prisoner’s face and said, in a voice 
quivering with emotion, “St. Denis! St. Denis 
of the Royal College of France? He who left 
France for Louisiana ?” 

“ The same.” 

“My God! is it you, my friend? Do you 
remember De Larnage, your companion at 
college ?” 

“Remember De Larnage! he was my best 
friend !” 

“Tam he. Ientered the Spanish army and 
am now the viceroy’s aide-de-camp. Jailer, 
strike off these chains. St. Denis, you ere free!” 

What a moment for the wasted and hopeless 
being that stood, half tottering, before the 
speaker! The pen has no power—the painter 
no color to give any representauon. 


In the hall of Montezuma, all gorgeous things 
were assembled that could please the eye or 
pamper the pride of Mexican power. There 
were talent and chivalry, diplomacy and _ ro- 
mance, fair ladies and noble men, soldiers, states- 
men, authors and heroes, and glittering gems, 
and rich garments, and all the gorgeous par- 
aphernalia that pride loves to deck itself with. 
It was a festival day—the viceroy’s own festival. 
* The guests walk through the hall, dazzled by 
its sumptuousness, but only half-content with the 
viceroy’s absence; but when a sliding door is 
drawn aside and displays him sitting at the table 
with a select few around him, whom do we be- 


- hold seated at his right hand, but the prisoner of 


Caouis and Mexico! Not pale and wasted now, 
but restored to the full vigor of his strength and 
beauty, St. Denis has attained, through the inter- 
est of his friend, De Larnage, to the dignity of 
the viceroy’s favorite. 

Lodged in the palace, and attended like a 
prince, St. Denis enjoyed the fullest confidence 
and friendship of his patron, a friendship which 
the wondering Mexicans could not understand. 
An offer from the viceroy of a high commission 
in the Spanish army did not tempt St. Denis 
from his allegiance to France. He confessed 
that he loved a Spanish lady, and the viceroy 
pledged himself to ensure her father’s consent if 
he would but attach himself to the cause of 
Spain. In vain. The brave Frenchman re- 
mained true to the king he served, and trusted 
to himself to win Donna Maria from her father. 


“You will not? Then, if you must leave me, 
may God bless you! Take thisgold. Itis your 
wedding gift. Yonder is my horse, valued be- 
yond all price. He is yours, too. And now, 
chevalier, farewell.” 

An officer and dragoons escorted St. Denis to 
Caouis, where he experienced a great triumph, 
and found a great pleasure in the appearance of 
the surgeon, Jallot, who had remained there, 
waiting for the fate of St. Denis to be known. 
He had practised largely in his profession, and 
had once been summoned to the house of Don 
Gaspardo Anaya, who was ill. He found him 
in a terrible state, and told him plainly that he 
would not live a month unless an operation was 
performed, which he described as being very se- 
vere. Don Gaspardo consented to have it done, 
and asked when he would perform it. 

“ Never !’’ said Jallot, “ you may die first. I 
will not prevent you. Remember St. Denis !” 

No threat or entreaty could make him perform 
the operation. Just before St. Denis arrived, 
the governor had sworn to hang Jallot, but the 
people would not so readily give up their beloved 
physician, and threatened to hang the governor 
himself if he persisted. 

St. Denis waited upon Don Gaspardo imme- 
diately on hisarrival. Surprise, rage and dismay 
were pictured on the governor's face. He 
was in bed when he entered. St. Denis opened 
a paper and read the viceroy’s command to in- 
flict any punishment he chose, short of death 
itself, upon Anaya for his breach of trust. The 
wild eyes looked up in terror, and he besought 
St. Denis for the mercy he had refused to him. 

After he had begged long enough, St. Denis 
generously destroyed the letter before his eyes. 
Then turning to Jallot, who had accompanied 
him, he requested him to perform the operation 
on the governor, which he had before refused. 

Jallot groanec aloud. 

“Must I care that gallows-bird, my friend ? 
That is hard.” 


“ But it will oblige me, Jallot.” 

“Will it? ©, then I consent.” 

He did it admirably, giving almost instant re- 
lief. The governor proffered an ample, nay, a 
princely fee, which Jallot threw back indignantly. 

“T only saved your life out of spite,”’ said the 
surgeon, contemptuously. “TI have only cheated 
the gallows for a short time.” 


Noon at Presidio del Norte. The beautiful 
Donna Maria looked forth from her lattice, and 
saw a horseman coming up the long hill that led 
to the palace. The beauty of the animal caught 
her eye. Such perfect symmetry and such paces 
she had not seen since the old time in Spain, 
when she, a light-hearted child, used to ride on 
her brave little Spanish jennet, with old Juan 
holding the bridle. As it approached, her atten- 
tion wandered from horse to rider. An air of 
mingled nobleness and grace distinguished him, 
and she thought he resembled St. Denis. But 
months had passed, and she knew not where was 
he who shared her brief dream of happiness. 
He came nearer—nearer. It was he! Donna 
Maria uttered a joyful shriek, and the next mo- 
ment she was in the arms of St. Denis. 

There was trouble at the settlement when St. 
Denis arrived. The Indians of the five frontier 
villages had become irritated by the outrages of 
the Spaniards, who had been accustomed to an- 
noy them. Don Pedro owned himself to blame 
for his lax government, and apprehended that 
the viceroy might punish his neglect. St. Denis 
offered to go after the Indians and induce them 
to return. Don Pedro received his proposal with 
the most lively gratitude. “If you succeed in 
bringing them back, I will refuse nothing which 
you can ask me,” said the distressed old man. 

No words can describe the emotion which St. 
Denis experienced at hearing these words. 
What had he to ask except the one treasure 
which he scarcely dared to speak of? And if 
that were denied, what was all the wealth of Don 
Pedro Villesca, or even of the viceroy himself ? 
But he generously forbore to speak of his own 
love now; and springing on the good steed 
which had brought him, he went off in the di- 
rection of the Indians. 

On the brow of the hill St. Denis looked 
down upon a long train of men, women and 
children, who were straggling painfully along, 
and apparently fainting with fatigue. He took 
out his handkerchict and waved its white folds. 
A moment more and he had dashed down the 
slope, where the Indians, who had seen his sig- 
nal, awaited his coming. 

He pleaded in the language of nature for their 
return ; assured them that leaving the graves of 
their children would one day make them sad and 
sorrowful, when it was too late to return to them, 
and satistied them that the governor had already 
seen his error and would repair it. His eloquence 
and noble appearance vanquished them com- 
pletely. In half an hour they were aseend- 
ing the hill, and St. Denis was riding at their 
head. Returning, he met Jallot, who had set out 
upon the ugliest and slowest animal he could 
find, and which he was now urging forward with 
desperate struggles. 

Don Pedro met St Denis with all the grat- 
itude and cordiality he could desire ; and when 
Donna Maria came into the room, without wait- 
ing to be asked, he took ber small hand and 
placed it in that of her lover. 


The little church of Presidio del Norte is 
crowded with eager faces. The aisles and galle- 
ries bend with the weight of persons collected to 
witness the bridal ; and long before the hour they 
sit waiting, or throng around the doors of the 
church. Everywhere is plenty. On the green 
are long tables loaded with abundance. Wine 
flows freely, and rich fruits and delicately-made 
dishes abound. It is a day of jubilee. 

And lo! at the eastern door the handsome 
cavalier leads in his veiled bride—fit representa- 
tives of Youth and Beauty. They kneel at the 
altar, and the white-robed priest clasps his hands 
above their heads and proclaims them a wedded 
pair. 

At the feast, the viceroy’s gifts deck the board 
in quantities of gold and silver plate; and at the 
conclusion, when St. Denis rises to offer his 
thanks to his assembled friends, the ‘viceroy’s 
health is drank, standing, by the whole company. 

In August, 1716, St. Denis returned to Mo- 
bile with his beautiful bride, where he received a 
commission as captain in the French army, as a 
reward for the perils and imprisonment he had 
encountered in the service of the government. 
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FRENCH EMPRESS IN MORNING COSTUME, 

We publish herewith a very interesting por- 
trait of the Empress Eugenie in morning costume. 
She is so beautiful and attractive, that we never 
tire of looking at her portraits, and wonder not 
that artists have represented her in so many differ- 
ent dresses, and under so many different aspects. 
She is charming in them all; and, as she is as 
spirited and amiable as she is beautiful, she is 
hailed as “ Queen of Hearts” as well as Em- 
press of the Fiench. Before her marriage, the 
Countess de Montijo was noted for the innocent 
frankness of her manners, and the exhuberant 
gaiety of her spirits, but not a breath of malevo- 
lence dared to sully her reputation, and since her 
elevation to the imperial dignity, she has shown 
herself as well-fitted to grace a court as to be the 
ornament and idol of the private circle. In all 
feminine accomplishments she is well versed, 
and in her love of field sports of riding and 
shooting, she emulates the most spirited of Eng- 
lish ladies. She is always, however, lady-like, 
and whether reviewing a brigade on parade, or 
bringing down a pheasant in the preserves of 
Fontainbleau, there is not the slightest coarseness 
and vulgarity in her manner. She is now acting 
as Regent of France, and we see lately that a 
noble guard of honor has been instituted, to be 
specially attached to her person. While this 
adds to her dignity, it is not necessary to her 
safety, for in the chivalric nation over whose 
government she now presides, there is scarcely a 
man who would not protect her with his life. 
She needs no hireling gardes-du-corps to shield 
her with their bayonets and sabres ; she is secure 
in the attachment of those who know her 
to be a good and true woman. Even the 
fiercest of Red Republicans, the most inveterate 
haters of her husband’s person and policy, never 
had an evil thought of her, and should a revolu- 
tion sweep over France, she at least would be 
safe from insult and injury. 


LAKE OF FETZARA IN ALGERIA, 


The dake of Fetzara, or, as the Arabs call it, 
Gerah Fetzara, is situated between Philippeville, 
Bone and Guelma, in the province of Constan- 
tine. It is a sheet of water of considerable ex- 
tent, and is famous as the rendezvous of nu- 
merous tribes of birds, which periodically resort 
thither, certain of finding food in the submarine 
plants that cover the surface of the lake. Before 
the conquest of Algeria by the French, the my- 
riads of the feathered tribe that frequented the 
spot, was something incredible, the Arabs having 
no notion of shooting for the simple sake of 
shooting. But no sooner were the French mas- 
ters of the country, than an incessant fusillade 
told fatally among the flocks of birds, and had 
not the governor-general interfered to prevent 
such wanton slaughter, the depopulation of Fet- 
zara would have been imminent. A tourist, who 
lately made an excursion on the lake, thus 
describes a scene he witnessed, and which is de- 
picted in our engraving : 

“Imagine to yourself an island about twelve 
acres in extent, entirely covered with tamarisk 
trees, and no earth to seen, the whole being 
submerged by three feet and a half of water. 
The tops of the trees rise to the height of six or 
eight feet above the surface, and are knit and in- 
terlaced together in a most remarkable manner, 
the boughs being covered with deposits of guano. 
What gives an extraorinary appearance to this 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE IN MORNING COSTUME. 


apparently floating wood, is the countless num- 
ber of nests that are built on every twig that 
gives sufficient space, or has sutticient strength 
to bear them. I have seen as many as eight or 
ten on a single branch, not thicker than a man’s 
arm ” 


The variety of species met with on this lake is 
astonishing», there may be seen congregated to- 
gether, herons, king-fishers, grebes, all kinds of 
ducks, starlings, birds of Paradise, etc., ete. In 
fact, Fetzara may be looked upon as a “united 
happy family” more numerdus than any other 
known, a sort of natural grouping of birds not 
usually harmonious in their associations. 


FOUNTAIN OF NATURAL GAS. 

During a late tour though Western Canada, 
I visited some curious wells, which had been 
dug during the past season. They are in the 
township of Howard, about 15 miles southeast- 
erly from Chatham, and two of them are about 
200 yards apart. They were dug of the ordinary 
size, about 30 feet, and then bored about 50 feet 
more, when a stream of gas rushed up suddenly, 
with a roaring sound that could be heard a far- 
long distant. A man ventured into one of the 
wells, but was suffocated with the vapor and fell 
tothe bottom. Another man was lowered to 
save him, but was obliged to withdraw twice be- 


fore he succeeded in fastening arope to the bod 
of the first, who was dead 

A tube long enough to reach above the top of 
the ground, was made and driven into the hole, 
and the well bricked up. It was soon filled with 
water to within about ten feet of the top, the 
gas escaping through the tube, and the water 
clear and without any bad taste. But in a short 
time the gas commenced rising through the wa- 
ter, which itkeeps in a state of constant ebulli- 
tion as in a kettle over a brisk fire; the water 
rising near one side of the well and rolling to- 
wards the other side—and having very much the 
appearance of dirty soapsuds. © smell is ap- 
parent at the top of the well, and the water when 
drawn from it soon settles, and becomes clear 
and pleasant to the taste. 

The other well exhibited nearly the same phe- 
nomena, and as they were unwilling to risk life 
in it, has been filled with earth, but the gas 
still rises through the mud, and has formed 
for itself three apertures, or craters, at the sur- 
face, the largest being of oval shape, 10 by 18 
inches in diameter, the bottom being mud about 
the consistency of thick batter, and the gas rises 
through it in bubbles with such force as to throw 
blotches of mud upwards and outwards a dis- 

but® full four feet. I saw it only in the daytime, 
and thafold that it could be ignited with a match, 

A friend¥ould burn for a long time. 

“T think it is {a8 since visited it, writes thus : 
visited it about #@ndest sight I ever saw. We 
sometime before we réght. We saw the light 
informed that the gas had’,the house, and were 
means unknown to the family? of itself, or by 
openings in the top of the well, thvere are three 
the size of a pail. From the largest’¢st about 
flame about three feet high, which buragds a 
clear, and as bright as a heap of shavings. Fity 
the other apertures the flame was smaller, but 
equally bright, and all over the surface of the 
well are cracks through which issue a flame re- 
sembling burning sulphur.” 

About seven miles from Chatham there is an- 
other well dug in the same manner as the above 
described, which exhibits nearly the same phe- 
nomena, and in which, although the water in and 
above ths clay is very hard, the water is as soft 
as rain water, and is drawn to quite a distance in 
summer, by the neighbors, for washing purposes. 
The gas in this well has been on fire several 
weeks at a time.— Correspondent of the Detroit 
Advertiser. 


WHAT A GOOD PERIODICAL MAY DO. 


Show us an intelligent family of boys and 
girls, and we shall show you a family where 
newspapers and periodicals are plentiful. No- 
body who has been without these silent private 
tutors can know their educational power for good 
or evil. Have you never thought of the innum- 
erable topics of discussion which they suggest at 
the breakfast-table, the most important public 
measures with which, thus early, our children be- 
come tamiliarly acquainted ; great philanthropic 
questions of the day, to which unconsciously their 
attention is awakened, andthe general spirit of 
intelligence which is evoked by these quiet visi- 
tors? Anything that makes home pleasant, 
cheerful and chatty, thins the haunts of vice, and 
the thousand and one avenues of temptation, 
should certainly be regarded, when we consider 
its influence on the minds of the young, asa 
great moral and social blessing.—/merson. 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
JENNY MAY. 


BY ANNIE LINDA HAYZ. 


Ah, bonnie, bonnie Jenny May! 
Your songs are all in vain, 

For my heart’s love has passed away, 
And thoughts return again 

Of one who sang in days “* lang syne,” 
Those happy songs of yore. 

But ah, that voice is silent now, 
And sings on earth no more. 


So hush each note that once he loved, 
Sing not the “ dying girl.” 

Although yout lips are coral red, 
Your teeth like rows of pearl, 

I cannot bear to hear the words 
He sang that bright June day ; 

So cease your notes, your thrilling song, 
My bonnie Jenny May. 


THE FUNERAL. pride, 

And this is all! The long procfment, and the pall, 
The plumed hearse, the hitweigh them all— 
One tear of sorrow 40% affection’s tide, 

One drop o’ertlowing* The last of a long line 
Such had beengr of the tomb was laid; 

In the dim chy’ regret had been displayed. 

The seemi~ 

_<most coldly o’er his burial place 
Co}fmourners passed and smiled; but one was there 
"Her pale face in her mantle almost hid, 

And ber heart swelling with a voiceless care ; 
She dropped a flower upon his coffin lid, 

Thus, the true sorrow o'er that stately dead 

Was that young orphan’s, whom his bounty fed. 


LOVE'S QUESTION. 
Art thou not dearer to my eyes than light? 
Dost thou not circulate through all my veins, 
Mingle with life, and form my very soul?—Youne. 


Etlitor’s Easy Chair. 


—It would be especially interesting to be in Paris 
about these days, and witness the excitement that the 
war is creating, now that the fever has thoroughly taken. 
The noisiest and most demonstrative of the population 
are most emphatically in favor of the war—the terrible 
men of the faubourgs—while the bourgeoisie—the cock- 
neys, as we may call them—think rather more of depleted 
pockets than of glory. What thunder of drums must be 
roaring on the Champ de Mars! How the old shattered 
wrecks of war at the Invalides must kindle with excite- 
ment as they witness the promised repetition of the 
Titan deeds of the first Napoleon! How proudly the 
young conscripts. elevated with flattery and brandy, must 
step out to the flan-flan of the stormy drum and the 
blare of the brazentrumpet! Reeling battalions, ‘ brim- 
ful of punch and glory,” sway towards the railway sta- 
tions! Tearful grisettes cram the pockets of departing 
sons of Mars with comestibles! Aged men furtively wipe 
away @ tear as they behold the receding columns of the 
** unreturning brave ”—the pawns with which monarchs 
play the terrible chess-game of war! What a spectacle 
for the nineteenth century! When the promised period 
arrives when quarrelling nations settle their disputes 
by peaceful discussion, when fortresses and navies are 
dismantled, and the manufacture of arms ceases, we 
shall take especial care to inform our readers of the 
change......The commerce of China with the world is 
rapidly becoming an American monopoly. Sixty-five per 
cent. of the carrying trade between the Uhina British 
port of Hong Kong. and all parts of the world. including 
the entire British Home and Colonial Empire, is con- 
ducted in American ships......The American rowdy is 
a terrible nuisance. Hear how the poor Dutch landlord 
described his sufferings at the hands of one of these 
amiable beings: ‘‘ Ter rowdy combed in and axed me to 
sell him sum peer. I tells ‘im he had more as would do 
im good. He call me von ole Tutch liar, and pegun to 
proke two tumplers. My vife she call for de vatch ouse. 
*Fore de vatch ouse got dare, de rowdy he kick Hans 
Scruggle pehint his pack, kissed my taughter Petsy pe- 
fore her face. proke all ter tumplers cept ter olt stone 
pitcher, and spilt my vife and todder peer parrels town 
inter ter cellar.”...... A committee of the common 
council of Baltimore have reported in favor of allowing 
organ grinders to perambulate the street. They are 
decidedly in favor of encouraging “‘ music for the mil- 
lion.”......A little girl showing her little cousin, a boy 
about four years of age, a star, said: ‘That star you 
see up there is bigger than this world.” Says he, “ no 
it aint.” “ Yes it is.” ‘*Then why don’t it keep the 
rain off?” said the little fellow......A marriage broker 
of Cincinnati, has just obtained a judgment of $3 and 
costs for services rendered in procuring a husband for a 
widow. ..... The landlord of a hotel entered?in an angry 
mood, the sleeping apartment of a delinquent boarder, 
and demanded payment, adding, angrily: ‘And I tell 
you now that you don’t leave my house until you pay 
it!” “Good,” said the lodger, “‘ just put that in writ- 
ing, make a regular agreement of it. I'll stay with you 
as long as I live!”’......Hudson, the railroad king, who 
was recently defeated in a county election in England, 
the Illustrated London News says, was, not many years 
ago, a linendraper at York, and might have lived and 
died as such: but the railway days came, and George 
Hudson, seeing that there was money to be made quicker 
ia the share market than in the draper chop, rushed into 
the arena, aud not only made money to a fabulous 
amount but gained position and power—fora time. He 
was elected three times lord mayor of York; was made a 


magistrate of two divisions of his county; chairman of 
some half dozen railways; and, in short, in the railway 
world was a king—“ the Railway King.” It was in 1845 
that he was elected member for Sunderland. Soon after 
his election the panic came, and amongst thousands of 
other railway speculators, pulled down the “ Railway 
King,” and levelled his throne to the dust. His wealth 
vanished, his noble friends forsook him, his palace was 
deserted, and, had it not been for the constancy of Sun- 
derland, he would long since have dived under and been 
lost to view. ..... A box containing a lot of wooden-soled 
shoes, which are supposed to date’ back to the time of 
William Penn, were exhumed in Philadelphia recer” 


The Spiritualists of Sturgis, Michigan, Vi- 
cinity, are to open a beautiful brick church, ~Sting over 
$3000. ..... Courage may be shown elsew**Te than in the 


buttle-field. Have the courage to a*®0Wledge your age 


to a day, and to compare it with Pe average life of man. 
Have the courage to « will, and, what is more, a 


just one. Have the - arage to speak your mind when it 
is necessary you «ould do so, and to hold your tongue 
when it is * ““* that you should be silent. Have the 
comme; ” set down every penny you spend and add it 
wkly. Have the courage to pass the bottle without 
ailing your own glass, and to laugh at those who urge 
you to the contrary...... A Paris correspondent of the 
New York Spirit of the Times says two horses have re- 
cently died in France, aged 40 and 45 years—and the 
latter could trot nine miles an hour, within a year of his 
death...... It is important to adopted citizens to know 
that, in reply to a letter addressed to the Secretary of 
State, Mr Cass states that as the “ French emperor 
claims military service from all natives of France found 
within its jurisdiction,” naturalization in this country 
* would not exempt one who voluntarily repaired thith- 
er.”......A great crime is never perpetrated by one leap: 
Step by step along the frightful precipfce, playing with 
the poisonous flowers on the brink, till at last one false 
step, and down forever falls the unhappy victim. .....The 
Bersaglieri, who are so often mentioned in ti 


him in two instanter. The hind legs ran away, but 
the fore legs continued the fight and whipped the other 
dog......Co!. Fuller writes from London that Victoria is, 
bey ond all question, a model wife and mother, as well as 
a most virtuous and gracious queen. Her subjects love 
her so well that no radical repablican wit dares to carica- 
ture or satirize her. Qvite different is it with Prince Al- 
bert. who is often Junched, when the dear little queen 
says, in her wit-like affectionateness—*‘ Why don’t they 
ridicule »¢ instead?”...... A young man in Wisconsin 
recextly committed suicide because he could not get his 
caft through Yellow River. He told his friends that if 
he couldn't run a raft through the Yellow River without 
getting stuck he would hang himself. He got stuck and 
then kept his word...... The British Parliament has 
passed an act to grant facilities to provide recreation- 
grounds for adults and playgrounds for children. Cor- 
porations and parishes may now provide such places, 
which the act declare’ to be much required, and benevo- 
lent individuals may bequeath property not exceeding 
£1000 in amount for such purposes. Regulations are 
to be made for the recreation and playgrounds to be 
formed. .,...The Milwaukee papers say that never since 
the State was settled has there been such agricultural 
activity. There is hardly an acre fit for the plow that 
has not been put under cultivation in some way, and a 
tremendous crop is expected...... The city council of 
Quebec have taken steps to place a public drinking foun- 
tain in every market place in that city......A Paris 
journal says that the pope, on receiving the Duke of 
Grammont, recently, as the bearer of a letter from the 
Emperor Napoleon promising him protection, his holi- 
ness, holding up a crucifix, observed, ‘*‘ Behold my only 
support ”......1¢ was said of a crafty Israelite, who de- 
serted the Hebrew faith, without embracing that of the 
Christians, and yet endeavored to make both,parties sub- 
servient to his selfish views, that he resembled the blank 
leaf between the Old and New Testament, belonging to 
neither, and making a cover of both. 


with the Sardinian troops, are among the most dashing 
soldiers in the world. As their name indicates, they are 
riflemen, sharp-shooters. In the battles between the 


Sardinians and the Austrians, in 1848-9, they were the™ 


most effective men who entered the contest. Their uni- 
form consists of a very dark green frock coat, pants of 
the same color, and hat of a soft substance, in form like 
the “ Kossuth.” The only ornament to their head piece 
is a flat, flowing plume, composed of black cock feathers. 
Many of them frem boyhood have been taught the use 
of the long rifie im the Alps of Savoy. They, in their 
hardy chase of the chamois, are almost unerring in their 
aim. In their bravery, dash and enterprise, they resem- 
ble the Texan rangers, while, saving the color of their 
uniform, they look, in their simple dress, like hunters on 
our Western plains. Under such leaders as Garibaldi 
and Cialdini, they will make their mark in the present 
war......A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
thus speaks of the disabilities of the Cubans: “ The 
Cuban has no public career. If he removes to Old Spain, 
and is known as a supporter of Spanish royal power, his 
Creole birth is probably no impediment to him. But at 
home, as a Cuban, he may be a planter, a merchant, a 
physician, but he cannot expect to be a civil magistrate, 
or to hold a commission in the army, or an office in the 
police; and though he may bea lawyer, and read, sitting, 
a written argument to court or judges, he cannot expect 
to be himself a jadge. He may publish a book, but the 
government must be the responsible author. He may 
edit a journal, but the government must be the editor- 
in-chief.”.,....The Paris Constitutionnel says: “ As 
long as the Emperor Napoleon entertained the hope of 
maintaining peace, he was willing, for the sake of France, 
and of the world, to make any concessions. But the 
day on which he was constrained to draw the sword, he 
declared solemnly what he meant to do, and how far he 
would go—namely, that as Austria had confiscated the 
independence of all Italy. all Italy should be independent 
te the Adriatic. The reign of Austria is about to cease, 
but it is not the rule of France that is to succeed—it is 
the reign of the Italians which commences.”...... An 
Englishman, speaking of Frazer's River, said: ‘ My 
hopinion is, the mining season is too short—the winter is 
too long, and in summer the river is too ‘igh, yer know; 
so wat can a man hexpect to do ‘ere, hany ‘ow.”’.....The 
Corriere Mercantil of Genoa publishes the following pro- 
clamation, addressed by the Hungarian exiles to their 
countrymen: ‘ Magyars: The Italians are your breth- 
ren! Recollect 1849, when the Sardivian government, 
notwithstanding its difficulties, extended a friendly hand 
to you— the only one offered to you in all Durope! Aus- 
tria will, by a thousand promises. seek to induce you to 
fight for her. Do not forget that Italy is fighting for her 


' independence, and that the principle proclaimed by her 


is also ours. Recollect that Austria, when the danger is 
passed, will not recollect her promises. Magyars! The 
Italians and we are oppressed by the same yoke. Breth- 
ren in slavery, let us aid each other in reconquering lib- 
erty. In laboring for the cause’ of Italy you will pro- 
mote your own!”’...... Queen Victoria’s son, Prince Al- 
fred, while in Jerusalem, was graciously permitted to 
visit the Mosque of Omar, one of the most sacred tem- 
ples of the Mohammedans. While returning from the 
mosque, a Turkish woman threw a large stone from the 
roof of a house directly at his head. If it had hit his 
temple. where it was aimed, the travels of the prince 
would have ended very near the site of Solomon's tem- 
ple...... It turns out that the “ Vegetable Wax” of 
Japan, about which so much bas recently been said in 
the papers, is nothing more nor less than the product of 
the common myrtle bush, to be found in every roadside 
thicket in North Carolina. ..... A letter from Paris says: 
* All the spring and summer costumes will be accom- 
panied by a profusion of jewelry. Gems glitter at the en- 
tertainments of watering-places as much as in the ball- 
rooms of Paris. Many bracelets cover the arms; corals, 
chased gold and enamelled ornaments are in good taste, 
even when worn with the morning costume.”’...... The 
latest dog story is of two dogs who fell to fighting in a 
saw mill. In the course of the tussle, one of the dogs 
went plump against a saw in rapid motion, which cut 


Foreign Sutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The Sardinians continue to achieve successes, and Gari- 
baldi, in especial, has earned the fame of the most daring 
partizan leader of modern times. He appears as reckless 
of odds against him as when he cut his way out of Rome 
in 1849.—The terms offered by the British government to 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company are eight per cent. 
guarantee on the stock for twenty-five years, provided 
the cable is in successful operation at the rate of 100 
words per hour, and they will pay £20,000 per annum 
for government messages transmitted over the cable— 
original arrangement for $14,000 per annum to stand 
good. The company, in return, to surrender exclusive 
privilege to land cable on the coast of Newfoundland.—It 
is rumored that Louis Napoleon will return to France in 
August, but itis difficult fora man engaged in a fierce 
campaign to say when he will return—if ever.—Miss 
Florence Nightingale is in a precarious state of health, 
but the Advertiser contradicts the report of her having 
entered a convent.—Masses of siege artillery and ammu- 
nition continued to be shipped at the port of Marseilles 
for the seat of war.—The position of Germany is regarded 
with great anxiety—on its action depends the question 
ef universal war in Europe. It is provided by an article 
of the Germanic Confederation in case such a State is 
threatened or attacked in its possessions outside of the 
Confederation, the obligation to tak> measures of com- 
mon defence, to participate in the war or to furnish help, 
is only incumbent on the Confederation if the Diet, after 
having deliberated in limited council, finds in the plu- 
rality of votes that there is danger for the federal terri- 
tory. Austria is intriguing to secure a majority in the 
Diet. 


English Preparations. 

The English papers contain a number of paragraphs 
relative to the movements of the militia and yeomanry 
corps, indicating considerable activity amongst those 
branches of the home defences. The United Service Ga- 
zette says: ‘** An order has been issued for the removal 
of the military stores lying in the tower moat. We con- 
sider this is preparatory to serving out the 50,000 mus- 
kets which the gentlemen from the war-office told the 
commission were useless—excepting in case of an inva- 
sion.” The 18th company of royal engineers is to put 
the line of coast in the neighborhood of Weymouth ina 
state of defence, and to erect batteries and earthworks 
for mounting heavy guns. In the neighborhood -of 
Southampton, also, preparations are making for the 
erection of defences. The corps of royal ergineers is to 
be strengthened, and recruiting is ordered for that 
purpose. 

A Sign of the Times. 

The proprietor of one of the gastr i 
ments in Marseilles has ornamented his signboard with a 
new sketch, representing a chasseur of Vincennes sitting 
quietly on a bank smoking his pipe, with his rifle lying 
on the ground beside him; in front of him and ata short 
distance are two Austrian grenadiers with their muskets 
on the charge, and between whom and the Frenchman 
the following short colloquy is supposed to take place: 
‘* Well, my little Frenchman, will you not attack us?” 
“No; Iam waiting until there are six of you!” This 
warlike and attractive sign has had its effect, for all the 
soldiers make it a point of honor to give that house a 
preference. 


tahlich 


Crops in France. 

All the accounts received from the agricultural dis- 
tricts of France announce that the appearance of the 
crops is magnificent, as far as regards corn and hay. 
Unfortunately, the same observation does not apply to 
the vines. The frost last month caused much damage. 
Accounts from Valencay, in the Indre, state that the 
frosts destroyed nine-tenths of the buds on the rines 
The vine growers are in despair, seeing the prospect for 
the next vintage so bad. 


The late Marquis of Waterford. 

It is intended to erect a monument to this nobleman; 
and the subject has been referred to the Earl of Howth, 
Lord St. Lawrence, and Lord Ingestre. One idea that 
has been suggested is, the erection of a bronze equestrian 
statue, which would cost about £1500, in the demense of 
Curraghmore ; another is, erecting such a monument in 
the centre of the people’s park in Waterford; while a 
third is, to imitate the example lately set in the Welling- 
ton Memorial, and raise funds to build and endow an in- 
stitution for the relief of jockeys or huntsmen who are 
disabled by accident or overtaken by old age. Which of 
the three will be adopted we are not as yet informed; 
but the latter would be more consonant with the spirit 
of the age. 


The French Loan, 

The Moniteur contains a report of the minister of 
finance respecting the new loan. The subscribed capital 
is 2307 million francs. 80 million francs have been sub- 
scribed in sums of 10 francs rente. The number of sub- 
scribers is 525,000. The report points out that such re- 
sults prove the solidity of the French financial system, 
and the wealth, power and patriotism of France. They 
also show the intimate union of France and the emperor, 
and the entire confidence of the nation in the strength 
and wisdom of the sovereign who presides over its 
destinies. 


Louis Napoleon’s Tent. 

The tent occupied by the emperor in the campaign is a 
masterpiece of construction, so entirely does it combine 
comfort with lightness. It is the same which was to have 
served for the campaign in the Crimea, when it was con- 
templated that the emperor should proceed thither. His 
majesty has under the same canvass his bedroom, sitting- 
room, cabinet—in fact, a complete suite of rooms. The 
emperor's work-table is the one which was used by Na- 
poleon I. in his immortal campaigns. 


Calcutta and London. 

The South African Commercial Advertiser says: ‘‘ The 
grand idea of connecting Calcutta with London by an 
electric wire is about to be realized, a portion of the cable, 
900 miles in length, having already reached Table Bay. 
In a few months the capitals of India and England will 
be only a few hours apart, in point of time.” 


An Ancient Tomb. 

They have discovered, in the peninsula of St. Maur 
les Fosses of Paris, the tomb of a Celtic chief, buried 
with his wife, his horse, and his arms, more than twenty- 
five centuries ago. 


The War Correspondent. 

William Russell, the well-known correspondent of the 
London Times, has been lamed during his India expe- 
rience by a fall from his horse. He was on his way to 
the seat of the Austrian war, but has returned. 


French War Songs. 

The ‘ Piemontaise,” a new war-song much in vogue in 
Paris, contains a line that runs thus: ‘ Eo querra pour 
la liberte.” Some regiments. it is said, chanted the 
Marseillaise on leaving the capital. 


A Family of Soldiers. 

Five sons of the celebrated Count Casar Balbo are 
marching under the Sardinian Standard. One of them 
received a severe wound in the first skirmish with the 
enemy. 

Salviani the Artist. 

At Palermo, the tenor Salviani, who sung some time 
since at New York, in the * Prophet,” has been singing 
in Trovatore and Traviata.”’ 


A Female Spy. 

It is stated in the Turin papers that a female spy has 
been discovered in that capital by two of Garibaldi’s 
soldiers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lire or Luruer. By Runsen. New York: 
Delisser & Proctor (successors to Stanford & Swords), 
508 Broadway. 18mo. pp. 250. 

Bunsen’s life of Luther in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
is the best brief biography extant of the great reformer. 
It is here elegantly printed. and enriched by the addition 
of Carlyle’s estimate of his genius and character and an 
appendix by Sir William Hamilton, with copious notes. 
For sale by Brown, Taggard & Chase. 


Tue Goop News or Gop. Sermons by Kinosiey. 
New York: Burt, Hutchinson & Abbey. l2mo. pp. 
370. 1859. 

Everything from the pen of the author of ‘ Alton 
Locke ” and ‘* Ilypatia”’ is eagerly sought after. The 
sermons comprised iu this volume are characterized by 
original thought, sincere aud powerful eloquence. Bos- 
tou: Bartlett & Miles, 68 Cornhill. 


New Srar Papers: or, Views AND EXPERIENCES or Re- 
Lictous Sunsecrs. By Henry Beecuer. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 12mo. pp. 403. 1859. 
This volume will be warmly welcomed by thousands 

of the reading public who eagerly catch whatever falls 

from the pen of Mr. Beecher. It embraces a variety of 
topics, and many of them are handled with great felicity 
and vigor. 


Curisna, THE QueEN or THE Danune. By the author of 
* Picciola.” Translated from the French by Anne T. 
Woop. New York: Delisser & Proctor, 108 Broadway. 


This highly interesting and romantic story is from the 
pen of Saintine, the author of that charming work 
* Picciola.”” The translation has been admirably execu- 
ted by Mrs. Wood (formerly Miss Wilbur) with whose 
renditions of French stories the readers of the ‘* Flag of 
our Union” and the * Pictorial” are familiar. Al- 
though everybody now-a-days can read French, yet very 
few have the ability of making translations from that 
language into pure and idiomatic English. Mrs. Wood 
is one of those few, and her style is as excellent as her 
translations are faithful. 


CouNTERPARTS: OR, Tuk Cross Or Love. By the author 
of Charles Auchester. Boston: Mayhew & Baker. 
8vo. pp. 262. 

The brilliancy and merit of ‘‘ Charles Auchester ” were 
80 great that we confess to have felt some misgivings in 
taking up the book before us. We were afraid of short- 
comings. But we have been most agreeably disappointed 
in the perusal. It is a work of high art. deeply interest- 
ing as a story, admirable in its delineation of character 
and descriptions. ‘It isa * sensation book,” but the 
emotions it excites are of the right kind. The book is 
got up in a very neat style. 
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1 Terms For ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies fourteen days in printing. Address 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 

No. 22 Winter Street. 


THE 
EBSTER WNABRIOCED 


PICTORIAL 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


We have just issued a new edition of Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary, containi 


1500 Pictorial Illustrations, 


BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED, 


9000 to 10,000 New Words in the Vocabulary. 
Table of Synonyms, by Prof. Goodrich, 


in which more than TWO THOUSAND worDs are carefully 

discriminated, forming a fuller work on English Synon- 

yms, of itself, than any other issued, beside Crabb, and 

believed in advance of that. 

Table giving Pronunciation of Names of 8000 
Distinguished Persons of Modern Times, 


Peculiar Use of Words and Terms in the Bible, 


With other New Features, together with all the Matter 
of Previous Editions. 


In One Volume of 1750 Pages. 
PRICE 86 50. 
Specimen Pages of Illustrations and other new fea- 


tures will be sent on application to the publishers. 
Will be sold by all Booksellers. 


“GET THE BEST.” Ger WensTER. 


G. & C, MERRIAM, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 
THE NOVEL OF NOVELS, 
COUNTERPARTS. 
BY THE AUTing of 
* CHARLES AUCHEWep 


Old or Young, Rich or Poor, you mus. _— 


COUNTERPARTS. 
If you intend travelling, get a copy of 
COUNTERPARTS. 
If you stay at home, get 
COUNTERPARTS. 
An elegant edition of 
COUNTERPARTS. 
In cloth. .....Price, $1 00. 
A cheap edition of 


COUNTERPARTS. 
In paper. ..... Price, 50 cents. 


MAYHEW & BAKER, 
208 Wasmincton Street, Boston. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
GREAT WORK OF THE YEAR. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 
BY BR. MORRIS COPELAND, Esq. 


Is now ready for subscribers and on sale at the book- 
stores. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
june25 20 Washington S1., Boston. 3w 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY 


ELLIOT & WHITE, 


A fine fac-simile in Lithography, by D’Avignon, of the 
beautiful engraving 


“THE PAST AND THE FUTURE.” 


OMPETENT critics pronounce it the finest drawing 
ever executed in this country. 

Regardless of margin, the size of the crayon is 15 by 
19 inches, portrait style. The Proofs and Prints, on 
India, require a frame about 22 by 26 inches. 

PRICES. 
Proofs on India, without letters............eeeeeee $2 00 
Prints on India, with letters, including poetry, ete.. 1 50 
Prints on plain paper, for Grecian painting or fram- 


» FRE WORKS, 


BUY THE BES 


ND». 
LANERGAN’S 


(Succe>. 


FIR Lanergan) 
DORKS. 
WHOLESALE & Co., 


32 & 36 Federal Street, and". 
junell Congress Street, Bosto:.111, 113 


NORTHERN 


Fire and Life Insurance Co.}'. 
OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


Subscribed Capital.............. 86,298,000. 
Paid up Capital and Surplus.. 2,194,000. 
Annual Kevcnue, nearly ...... 1,000,000. 


FOR INSURANCE APPLY TO 
OLIVER BREWSTER, 
ATTORNEY AND GENERAL AGENT, 
No. 4 State Street. 


F.S. PHELPS, Resident Secretary, 
4w “A. FT. SAWWER, Surveyor. june4 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 


v le - public are invited to call and ‘examine this new 
invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
that a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 


Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iron Heaters. 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


Ww. F. SHAW, 
may28 tf 174 Washington, opposite Bromfield St. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT, WARREN & Co., 
Nos. 89 anv 93 MILK STREET, anv 94 CONGRESS S8T., 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style. 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and am 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or six copies, post paid, one dollar. 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, THe Propusr 

or THe Bonmer WaLp. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 

IL.,.of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 

mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 

boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest. 
Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lavy or raz 
Oczan. A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. This is 
a story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 
fraught with the sapguinary incidents of those times. 
Written for us by................NED BUNTLINE. 


THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Taz Dome Dwarr or 
CONSTANTINOPLE. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
stern world graphically narrated, altogether exhibit- 
RODHMer for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
Wave. THE ROVER: or, Tue Spirit oF THE 
times, depict» a romantic story of the Buccaneer 
varied and thrilimes in the Old and New World, of 
Written for us by-arest, 

FITZ-HERN: or, Tut KLIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
Tale of Galway Bay. A stor Trish Seas. A 
Ireland, narrating events of det,, early history of 
lover of Erin. ‘est to every 

Written for us by.....¥. CLINTON Ba. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tut 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the time. 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by............DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE SEA LARK: or, Tue Quaproon or Louisiana. 
This is a graphic and romantic story of the land and 
sea, full of adventure and incident. 

Written for us by......... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Spanisu Cava- 


charming story, one that no reader will be willing.to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 
Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. 
Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Buccaneer or tue Gutr. 


user. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secrers or tHe Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 


This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, | 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. | 
Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. ; 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tue Rover's 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper’s Red Rover. 


GREAT WORK ON CATTLE, 


AND THEIR DISEASES. 
BY DR. GEORGE DADD, V.&., 
Authcr of *‘ Modern Horse Doctor,” ete., ete. 

This valuable book is now in press, and will be pub- 
lished by us about the first of July. It is without doubt 
the most thorough work on Cattle yet offered to the 
American people, and the most valuable work from the 
pen of its distinguished author, whose reputation is 
world-wide. 

It will be published in one handsome 12mo volume, 
with numerous illustrations. Price, $1 


Importers and Dealers in all descrip- 
tions of Paper, Paper Steck, and 
Manufacturers’ Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Colored 
Papers, of every variety, 
MADE = ORDER. 
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Purchasers should be careful to obtain M. D’Avignon’s 
representation of this subject. It may be found with 
printsellers generally. 

Copies of this or any other print in our folios, which 
contains nearly four thousand different subjects, sent by 
mail or express, postpaid, on receipt of the publication 
price by ap30 


& WHITE, 


PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 4w 
jel8 322 Washington St.,opposite Adams House, Boston. Something Vew!? Written for us by.....Capt. HENRY P CHERVER. 
JOHN P. JEWE Tr & CO. WILLIAM A. GREENE, a Agents wanted, to go intoa<1 | RED HAND: or, Tux Caviser ov uz Exousm Cuan- 
june25 2w 20 Wasntnoton Sr., Boston. I> 

ew and Honorable Business, <1 NEL. In this story the reader will be surprised not 


FINE ART COMMISSION AGENT 
THOMAS S. DROWNE, ROOM No. 21 MERCANTILE BUILDING, . I which will pay from $15 to $30 <a more by its absorbing plot and vivid scenes, than by 


o no weekly. No Muimbug. Satigfac-~t | tet ins adhered cowl 
FINE GOLD JEWELRY, CHAINS, etc. T E will also devote attention to furnishing tasteful | U7" gion guaranteed, stamp pene 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
No. 151 Washington Street, Boston. 
junel8 Repairing dove promptly. bw 


Cool Soda with Iced Syrups. 
] ROWN’S Soda Water, drawn through Nichole’s Pa- 
tent Syrup Apparatus, every syrup being packed in 
. Also, Brown’s Hock and Claret Soda, to be had 
only at the Apothecary Store cortier of State and 


FRAMES for Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, 
Photographs, Mirrors, etc. 

A lot of Fine Engravings just received and on exhibi- 
tion. 

o> W. A. G. will wait on his customers at their resi- 
dences or places of business, if desired. 

Office hours from 11 A. M. to 3 P. M. 


BOGLE’S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 


VRUEST to nature, irreproachable in style, and per- 
fect in fit. NONE can equal them. Sole agent for 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 


mayl4 eop3m 


for particulars, which are free. 
S. M. MYRICK_& CO., Lynn, Mass. <— 


ERYSIPE LAS, 
4 OR Erysipelas, and especially for the periodic forms 
which are so difficult to prevent and cure, the PE- 
RURIAN SYRUP is a sure remedy. It not only dissi- 
pates the angry inflammation on the surface, but, by its 


said to be one of Mr. Cobb's best. 
Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Russian anp Circassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 


Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
PAUL LAROON: or, Tue Scource or THE ANTILLES. 
This famous story is one which has been- republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, and is 


Washington Streets, and at his saloon adjoining the post- of ; 
: purifying properties, renovates the whole sy) stem and pro- 

office. tf junel8 tects it against further attacks. 
Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


BOOK BINDING. om 


Bound and Returned in one Week. usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 


best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 60 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

Are you Getting Baty? is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, #1 00, 


detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 


WANTED. 
500 active young men to act as local and travelling 
agents, in a business easy, useful and honorable, 
at a salary of $100 per month. A capital of $5 only is 
required. No patent medicine or book business. Full 
particulars given free to all who enclose ten cents and 


address GEORGE ©. BROWN & Co., and $150. Sold by druggists throughout the United At No. 22 Winter Street, . 
june4 38m Ilookset, N. II. States and Canadas. nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 
Proprietor, W. BOGLE, 202 Washing- BOSTON. TANT 
ton Street, Boston, opposite the Marlboro Hotel Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
CONE DOLLAR. Every article for the toilet to be had at Bogle’s tf Battov’s Pusuisuixe House. june25 THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tue Scour or Tue Sus- 
WHAT IT WILL DO. — = my. | BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE, | ®2"s8*s. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 


ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 


URGMULLER’S PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL, 


TT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR aN New Edition, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 


W. BAKER & Co.’s 


: B ALLO ’ 1 AMERICAN, FReNcH, Hom@opataic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 

: U's DOLLAR MONTHLY, Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., Cuocoats, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, gant in that eventful aon 

{7 There are one hundred pages of reading matter 277 WASHINGTON STREET Cocoa Sricks, SoLusLe Hom@opatuic 
n each number of “ Batlou’s Dollar Monthly.” i wr wetnhadet : Tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, Written for us by............DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Sixteen pages of fine and bemutifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 
IG™ Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 
i (™ Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar ! 
is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 
(= In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 
(> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen years experience on the Boston press. 
Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, miscetlany, wit and humor. 
Each number contains original articles from more 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or,*Tuz Hunter Spy oF 
Virneinia. A story of peculiar interest. portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This tale is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him so ex- 
tended a reputation. It depicts to the life some of the 
stirring events of the Revolution. 

Written for us by...........8SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Recvta- 
TORS AND MopERaTORS. This is a most captivating and * 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGR*°H & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


_ (UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


0G Photographs taken of every size and finished in 
Oil, Water, India Ink and Pastel Colors. Daguerreo- 
types taken in the most superior manner. june4 tf 


NEW SPRING TRIMMINGS. 
J. ©. OSGOOD, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids, 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases. they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8S. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 


than twenty regular contributors, 
Though published but four years, it has reached 
the circulation of 116,000 copies! 
ny person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor 
aR the Magazine for one , 
x copies of Ballou’s Dollar Month! sent 61 
year for five dollars. ne 
M. M. BALLOU, Puhlisher and “voprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Stree*. .soston, Mass. 


19 WINTER STREET, 
Has just received, and is constantly receiving, NEW 


STYLES OF DRESS TRIMMINGS, which the Ladies are 
invited to examine. te may28 


PARSONS & GIBBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 


NO. 8 WINTER STREET. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
is for sale everywhere for rouR CENTS-per copy. It is the 
best misce:laneous weekly journal in the country. EN- 
TIRELY ORIGINAL. $2 per annum 
M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
No 22 Winter Street. * tf. 


HEET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned in one week. 


No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mas 
0G> For sale at all the periodical depots. 


events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 


surpassed. 
Written for us by............ Dr. J H. ROBINSON. 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
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COMPANION. 


ALGERIAN CAFE. 
The engraving on this 


page is from a drawing 
made upon the spot, and 
presents an accurate rep- 
resentation of Oriental 
manners, such as may be 
witnessed in any Eastern 
café, whether in Algiers, 
Stamboul, Cairo or Ispa- 
han. In all cities of the 
Orient you find the same 
venerable or striking fig- 
ures, the same flowing 
drapery, the same quiet 
and persistent devotion to 
the luxury of the pipe. 
Eminent gravity at the 
hour of fumigation al- 
ways distinguishes the 
Orientais. They are nev- 
er “fast” except in the 
rush of battle, and bustle 
and smoking are never 
associated with” them. 
They love to sit calmly, 
in quiet, steady nooks, 
and to breathe in the in- 
cense of the weed, emit- 
ting the smoke with a 
calm expiration, dream- 
ing the while of the fa- 
bled delights of their par- 
adise. Sometimes their 
enjoyment is enhanved 
and their minds picasant- 
ly stimulated hy listening 
to the tales of the pro- 
fessional story-teller, with 
his ingenious and com- 
plicated narratives of 
love and war and en- 
chantment, with his mar- 
vels of fiying palaces, 
and hideous Afrites, and 
Ghouls, and caves of 
treasure, and princesses 
beautiful as houris. 
Sometimes the Oriental 
solaces himself, as he 
wooes the fragrant weed, 
with the spectacle of 
graceful dancing-girls, 
bending and swimming 
before him in a thousand 
attitudes of grace and 
beauty. But he never 
dances himself. He is 
too proud and too indo- 
lent. He despises the 
Frankish dogs for their 
love of Terpsichorean 
exercise, which he re- 
gards as unmanly and 
effeminate. The princi- 
pal figure in our group, 
who sits smoking in his 
flowing robes, would 
really rather die than 
dance, and from his stat- 
uesque attitude you would 
believe him incapable of 
any exertion. You would 
hardly recognize him if 
you beheld him on his fa- 
vorite mare sweeping like 
a hawk to the battle or 
the foray. He, too, 
“knows the war of the 
desert.” Yes, and he, 
too, can play his part in 
the wild Arab “fantasia,” 
galloping like mad 
amidst a group of merry- 
makers as wild as him- 
self, tossing his long 
musket in the air, and 
firing it over the head of 
his horse as he dashes 


il 


along in furious career. 

There are many curious 

contradictions in the 

Oriental character. The 

descriptions of many Eastern travellers abound 
with pictures of the antipodean life and manners 
of the Orient. 


MURAT’S COURAGE. 

He was reviewing several battalions in the 
Campo di Marte, when in the midst of the fire 
one of the officers of the staff, who stood near 
the king, was wounded by a bullet. The wound- 
ed man had stood so immediately behind the 
king that all present supposed that the ball had 
been directed against the king himself, and what 
made the case more serious was, that the shot 


SCENE IN AN 


had come from a battalion of the royal guard, 
amongst which were many Carbonari. The 
officers in attendance upon the king entreated 
him to order the fire to cease ; but he smiled as 
he replied, “I see that you suspect the bullet 
was purposely fired at me; but you are in error, 
for children never desire the death of their 
father.” 
ed himself successively in front of each battalion 
and ordered them to fire. This intrepidity of 
the king entirely destroyed any latent feelings 
against him which might have existed in the 
minds of the Carbonari soldiers.-Pépe’s Memoirs. 


ALGERIAN 


above the sea level. This 
city—which has been 
styled the Boulevard of 
Piedmont—was, until re- 
cently, enclosed on three 
sides by a strongly ‘forti- 
fied wall, while extensive 
outworks ran along the 
east side of the Tanaro; 
on the opposite or west 
side of that river is the 
citadel, asexagonal work, 
which is connected with 
the city by means of a 
covered stone bridge of 
fifteen arches. On the 
opposite side of the river 
it is sheltered by a chain 
of small hills extending 
from Monte Calieri east- 
ward to a bold and beau- 
tiful height a little to the 
northeast of the city, 
which is crowned by a 
fine castle and tower. 
The principal buildings 
with which Alessandria 
is adorned are the town 
and government houses, 
which are situated in a 
handsome square decora- 
ted with trees—the Pa- 
lazzo Gobilini, the civil 
and military ‘hospitals, 
the cathedral, six parish 
churches, four convents, 
fourteen hospitals and 
asylums, an academy of 
arts, several schools, and 
a royal college, and a 
gymnasium. In the year 
1806 its population was 
estimated at 35,216; in 
the year 1855 its popula- 
tion was 21,520 exclusive 
of the garrison, amount- 
ing to 4500. But, taking 
in the sixteen suburban 
villages lying within the 
walls, its aggregate pop- 
ulation in 1855 was 
39,294. It has some 


spinning mills, and man- 
ufactories of silk, linen, 
cotton and wax: candles. 
The central position of 
this city with respect to 
Milan, Genoa and Turin 
its command of the Ta- 
naro and Bormido, and 


of several of the most 
important routes of com- 
munication with the sur- 


CAFE. 


ALESSANDRIA. 

Alessandria or Alexandria, the capital of the 
province in Piedmont of the same name, and one 
of the strongest fortresses in Europe, is situ- 
ated in a rich and fertile plain declining towards 


| the east, 65 miles by road, 46 miles direct dis- 


As he uttered these words, he present- | 


tance E.S.E. of Turin ; 60 miles by road, and 
48 miles direct distance S.S.W. of Milan, and 
40 miles direct N. by W. of Genoa; in lat. 44 54 
N., long. 8 38 E; on the river bank of the Ta- 
naro. It extends across the narrow marshy 
tract formed by the confluence of the Bormida 
with that river; and has an altitude of 203 feet 


rounding districts, render 
it one of considerable 
commercial influence and 
resort. Its fairs, held in 
i\| the end of April and be- 
t | ginning of October, are 

among the most impor- 


| 
\ ber, 1857, a railway was 
. opened from Alessandria 
to Voghora, which is to 
= be carried on to Stradella, 
in the Duchy of Parma, 
and so unite the Pied- 
montese lines with the 
great Central Italian line. 
Alessandria would thus 
form the central point of 
the great trunk or princi- 
pal railway lines of Sar- 
dinia, one of which passes, 
by way of Genoa, across 
the Appenines; the sec- 
ond, by way of Turin, to 
Asti and to Parma; and 
the third, by Valenza and 
Novara, to the Lago Mag- 
giore. Alessandr‘a was 
taken by Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, in 1522; sus- 
tained an unsuccessful siege by the French in 
1657, and after an obstinate resistance, fell into 
their hands in 1707. The present citadel was 
begun in 1730 and finished in 1745. In 1796 it 
made a conditional surrender to Bonaparte. In 
1799 it fell before the combined armies of Aus- 
tria and Russia, and, after the battle of Maren- 
go, in 1800, was regained by the French, who 
expended nearly 50,000,000 francs upon its forti- 
fications, and retained it until 1814, when the 
province became a portion of the Sardinian do- 
minions, and the fortifications were to a great 
extent razed.— Boston Courier. 
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